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“READERS. 


By WM. HAREIS, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Lotiis, Mo.; A.J. RICKOFF, 
A.M., Supt., of Instruction, Cleveland, 0.; MARK BAILEY, 
A. M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College. 
It fs not an extravagant assertion that Appiletons’ Series of Readers has ex- 





erted a wider and more beneficial influence upon education in the United States | 
than any other school-books ever published. Their methods are in harmony | 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


THE HANDY COMMENTARY. 


Edited by C. J. Ellicott, D.D. 
Consisting of the pas hey Books of the New Testament Commentary for English Readers, 
in separate volumes, revised by their respective authors, and edited by C. J. Exurcorr, D.D., Lord 
of Gloucester and Bristol. Suitable alike for Divinity Students, Sunday School Teachers, 

or le Readers. 
ST. MATTHEW. By Rev. E. H. Puowrre, D. D oatese ALE uechsstied dented RI 
ST. MARK. By Rev. E. H. Piowree, D:D....... 1.00 
ST. LUBE. By Rev. E. H. Piuwrrs, D, D.. 1.26 
ST. JOHN. By Rev. H. W. Warxrys, M. ve 





1.25 
1.25 
1.00 


1.00 


with the progressive spirit that is now pervading educational circles everywhere, 
and one of the results of their extended circulation is better teaching, better 
books of ali kinds, and, consequently, better ed ti 

1t is unnecessary at the present time to herald the merits of “ Appletons’ 
Readers,” They have won for themselves, by a few years of use and usefulness 
in thousands of schools, a reputation that is substantial, that will make them the | 
standard and preferred series for many years to come. 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. Based on the Principles of the 


Science of Education, and giving Special Preminence to the 
Industrial, Commereial, and Practical Features. 


The announcement of anew series of Geographies, based upon improved 
methods of teaching, and in Becordasice with the advanced educational demands 
which had brought Appletons’ Readers so quiekly in prominenée, ied to similar | 
expectations in regard to the sucess of the new books for geographical stady 
The many unsolicited expressions of approval they have received, the prompt- 
néss with which they have been adapted in a large number of the best schools of 
the country, aad the remarkable satisfaction they are giving everywhere, 
indicate that they are destined te be the most popular and successful geographi- 
cal text-books ever published. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, By Rev. BE H. Puomrre, D. D 
ROMANS. By Rev. W. Sanpay, M. A., D. D.. , 
CORINTHIANS, Rev, T. T. Smorz, M.A 
x v. BE. H. PLurre, 4 >} ir In One Veol..... 
By Rev. W. Sanpay, M. A., D. D. 
By Rev. A. Barry, D.D. 
TANS. By Rev. A. Barry. D. D. 
By Rev. A. Barry, D.D. ) 
1S, i so ne In One Vol. 
M.A. 


> M. Spenoe, M. A. 
. A. Barry, D. D. 
W.F. MouLfon, D. D. 
EV. E.G. tenn ay 
~A. TS: 


Mason, M 
. PLUMMER, i. > 
7 . ’. SINCLATR, M 
THE REVELATION. By kev. W. ‘> BEY M.A 
Complete in 12 vols., Extra. Cloth, in box, $15 


volumes a new feature, e-| “The whole set is pervaded with a beautiful diffused 
| light which is everywhere enlight es and nowhere 
unpleasantly dagziing. To sa ruth, and say it 
well and tastefully, seems to the ‘Sim throughout. 
Each volume has a good double inde "¢ —- to the notes 


in eral, and the other to. words d passages ex 
plained.” "—— The Sunday School _—, 


Send for Complete Catalogue, now ready, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


Successor to Cassell, Petter, Galpin 4 Co., 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
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PRIZES 


The Mecasnase Bale - 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANDARD 
BOOKS 


A over from the holidays. Send for catalogue 
, also new ready catalogue of the late Rev. 
E ‘Rockwell’ 8 Library free. 


A grand chance to buy good books cheap. 
Address. 
N. TIBBALN & SONS, 124 Nasaou Street, N. ¥ 








New Haven, Ct. 





» rday at home. Samples worth 86 fre, 
$570 S2i era Stixsox & Co, Portland Me. °* 
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Will be awarded:in 190 PRIZES for the best pencil drawings made with 
American 


DIXON'S “3% PENCILS 


Pupils of all the public and»=private schools and art schools in the 
rc | United States, can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent 
moinseuthey may PORTS Fora pamphlet containing full particulars, address. 
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R.&J. BECK, 
Manufacturi 
Optics tf 
1015 Chestnat 8t., Phila. 
Microscopes and 
all Accessories and 


Apparatus, Pho- _ 


tographic Outfits 
for mateurs, 





ESTABLISHED IW 1850; 


GHEMIGAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


ot First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE. 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 

A new fine large Lllustrated Catalogue—in 


course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Lapilinum “w,, 


Schools, Lecturers, Teachers and others. 


Rolls tightly, like a map, without injury. Un- 
equalled crayon tar ng surface. Superior 
Krasible qualities. Great durability. 


Easily cut and fitted to any place fora permanent 
blackboard. 





36 inche ide. 1 ea. li ard $1.25 

$ w ly ear * 

$0 inches wide 1 marking eurtace, per linear yard 61.95 
Put up in rolis of 12 yards each. Sold in any 


Quantity. 
Send for Cireular and Sample. 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


191 Fulton St., New York. 


Baker, Pratt & Co., 


General School Furnishers, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORE. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED 
“TRIUMPH” 
Dovetailed Desks, 
And Improved 
Methods of Seating. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
improved Eureka Liquid Silating 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

GLOBES, 





ORRERIES, TEL- | to 


LURIANS, MAPS, 


CHARTS, BLACK- |i 


BOARDS, ETC, 


The latest Inventions in 
School Apparatus for 
every Grade of School. 


Special circulars of the 

above free on appiication. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue of 183 pazes, contain- 
, Gpuiotice of everything for Schools, mail- 


Shaus F PRATT &CO., 19 Bond 8t., N. ¥. 
FSTERBROOK’S *v. 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St.,.New York. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools; * 

KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 

“wren Hudeor “treet, New York, 





F.W. DEVOE & CO, 


Cor, Fulton 


and William Streets, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 


Artists’ Materials, 


Canvas, 
Boards, Sculptors’ Materials, Mathematical 


ts, and Engineers’ Supplies. 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


Fred’k W. Devoe, James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 














The “Automatic” School Seat. 


No eNeBag to Possi 
No —" 


A uew Principle pa tltor, approved, simple, 
strong, convenient. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
FRENCH & CHOATE, 


School Furnishers & Stationers, 
4 Bond St., N. ¥. 











6! Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


NEW YORK. 


Importer and Manufacturer or 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
A very large stock of pa gel Apparatus; + Sos gale | at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 








MITCHELL'S ATLAS of the WORLD. 


magnificent Atlas contains 130 accurate Maps from latest surv 
the pt of the — on a 2 0 lage ale. It is the best and cheepest 


i Publishers, 
cular with full particulars, ADEEY 2 


revised to 1882, of all 
cost otee Jas published. For cir- 


CO., 66 North 4th 8t., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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For elegant new HMlustratod Catalogue, just published. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREEOOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont St, 
Mention this paper 
Libraries without Money. 

Much is being said of late by teacher 
and others in rogers to the books our 
youth shall! read. Many persons are deter- 
red from purchasing good books because 
of the cost. An opp rtunity is offered by 
which every district may start, or increase 
its library without payment in money, 
ee | every teacher and scholar has 
— books for which they lave no fur- 

er use e are prepared to purcl 
both new and wen school héoke, aa 
give in exchan e suitable books for school 
or individual libraries. With a little at- 
tention, by this plan every individual can 
be made a personal contributor, and a 
new interest created in the library. Par- 
ticulars will be furnished on application 
to John R/ Anderson, 68 Reade st., N.Y. 








For Fine Writing, No. 1, 3038, and Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing 
294, 389, and Stub Punt, 849. For General Writing, 332, 
hdl > 2 390, and Falcon, 87 8, DOS. Other Styles to suit all hands. 


Ee Sample 


Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on aplication. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St. N.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


Pe RFECT LEAD PENCIL 
SHARPENER. 


We desire to call the atiention of 
Teachers to the late improvements 
made in the manufacture of Lead 


very § 

comole ald for coming “Ate cen dozen, 
1 Or seve: - cents. 

yh ts Wanted. , dress, 


GEO. FROST t co., 
287 Devonshire 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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are extensivel, 

Our School Aids by practical Coa 

ers for conduc’ schools ja Ty uiet order. Set 

pn i. ae pte laaeess 2 chromo ex- 

utifalgold and finted . hromo 

retty chromo credit card Ee 

half set $1. Set No. 2, includes 12 

elegant floral chromo excelsior a1, 50 pre 
merit cards, and 150 credit cards, 

set 60 cts. ; sam Cc 


ies 9c. 
weed cards, Nog birds Pay 
ozen 5e. > P. animals, birds, ete oO. rr 
Fay baskets, 9 lowers, 10c. No. 48, fhilics, flowers 
etc., 12c. No. 34, pinks and 10c. No. 30, medium 


per set aria 75; 


SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We want all School-Boek buyers in the 


-| United States to send usa list of the School 


or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We havein quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 


a at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
,| United States. We will buy or exchange 


ue No, 62 large sizes, b 
t-¥ No. il, fall blooming roses i 
~d soe: Ro 30, Ya flowers, 35c. 
variety of birds, flowers, 
No. or 25e blooming roses daisies, 
etc., 25c. No. 31 Le 34. and lillies on gold card, 
40c. No. . Sees children, rabbits, etc , 40c. No. 33, 
roses 50c. 5 35, blooming 1 moss roses On 
cand, | 50c 0c No. 37, ks, birds and flowers 
ay petits i 


mar 
~“y 15¢ All pas 
Stamps taken. ok pecan Publishing Co., 


Mound Writing 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
Sold for $1.50 at all Stationers, or at 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
Importers of Drawing Materials. 


BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, 








| giving’ dates, 


School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Phil ielphia. 
fntrance on Arch Street. 


School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can supply you with a full line of stand- 
miscellaneous works, in —— for any 


ard 
wisi to digpe of thus affording you, favorable 


Tieecs Send ue memon memorandum of of yo 





abot 


hiets, 
i VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 











90 Chambers St., New York City. 


Banners in Silk and Gold. 


of. @ R. EAMBe 


59 Carmine St., N. ¥ 
—o— 


Handbook sent, by mail, free. 




















THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a ervey quality of Bells. (Oldest 

Workmen. Grea’ perience, Trade 

— attention re en to — 
trated Catalogue mailed free 


«_. MOSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
nd Bells for (t Tor ( “CHUMCH es, AOAD ENDS. 


HENRY MoSHANE SCO . Ma 


MENEELY BELL F OUNDRY 


Favorably known am since 
1826, Church, Chapel, “schoo Fire Alarm 
other belis ; ‘also Chimes and Peals, 


Menee 7h Cos West Troy, N.Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Coarebey 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, i eg 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cineina O. 


Ilhus 





role, 











Pleasui re Boats 
CAN OES. 


Send 3-cent Stamp for lilustrated 
ks | Catalogue to 


J. H. RUSHTON, 
Canton, N. Y. 





-TRY-— 


JOHN B. DAVIDS & CO.’S 
+SUPERIOR- 


WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
. . MucTtace. 
Lwarded Prise Woda by the American !ns0- 
tute and Atlanta Exhibition. Insist upon having 








JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 
Gertie fh tine te ne Board of Wducation Supplied. 
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THE 
Scholar's Companion 
FOR MAY 


Contains a great variety of articles for the young people 
at school or at home. While other juvenile publications 
make a loud noise dbout their wonderful attractions, the 
COMPANION goes on pursuing the even tenor of its way, 
maintaining its most enviable name for pleasing and in- 
structing, and growing steadily'in favor with young 
readers everywhere. For May the truly companionable 
little visitor brings, among other good things, ‘The 
First Spring F owers,” “‘The Birthday of Irving,” 


“Funny Men of America,” ‘A Graceful Talker,” “A 
New York Pulace,” ‘Kindness to Animals.” “Peter 
Cooper,” (with portraif), “What to Do with Photo 
graphs,” “Jack Abbott's Breakfast,” “The New Explo- 
aa Na aananuetoenid ~ opens “The aaa 


In Iowa the teachers are each asked, 
“How many weeks’ Institute would you 
prefer, two or four?’ The reply is in- 
variably, ‘‘ Four.” Why do N. Y. teachers 
prefer aone week, Institute ? Are the teach- 
ers asked what kind they want ” 


THE only bills passed by the last Legislature 
creating a radical changein the school-sys- 
tem of the State of New York, are those re- 
cently signed by the Governor, one of which 
changes the time for the beginning and end- 
ing of the school year, making it begin Aug. 
21, and close Aug. 20. instead of beginning 
Oct. 1. and closing Sept. 30. The other 
removes from the School Commissioner the 
jurisdiction over cities now under his super- 
vision, 








THE pupil has or shoul! have the recep- 
tive faculty; by this is meant a desire to 
acquire information. Suppore he has not 
this desire, suppose he is indifferent to 
knowledge, suppose he is in a state of men- 
tal stagnation or torpor. The teacher meets 
such pupils and dreads them; he would rather 
work for a mere pittance and have willing 
pupils to work with. But what if the teach- 
er has Icst his love of acquiring knowledge ; 
what if he is in a state of mental torpor or 
mental torpidity. Why, that teacher cannot 
stimulate the mental activities of others. 
Yet such persons can crochet ! 





As last year, so this year. Floods of let- 
real Summer Normal School.” 
usually added, ‘“‘I don’t want an academy 
called a normal school.” 


ters come in asking, ‘‘ Where can I goto a 
There is 


Many of these let- 


work have written books. Children learn to 
read and then are turned out to graze on 
what they can find, or what they choose for 
themselves. The creation of a taste for good 
reading, pointing the features of good read- 
ing, somewhat as a man teaches a boy how 
to pick outa ripe watermelon,—these aré neg: 
lected. What are good books for children ? 
A few years ago it wasthought to be wrong 
to read such books as the “‘Arabian Nights.” 
Fiction was condemned—it was thought 
that all fiction was bad, no matter whether 
by Hawthorne, Irving or Shakespeare. Now 
it begins to be accepted that some fiction is 
beneficial. But what fiction? Some fiction 
is full of motive, some of cunning, some of 
passion, some of selfishness. The evil of the 
human heart if put into fiction is harmful. 








NEARLY all of the States will hold a meet- 
ing of their Teachers’ Association this 
summer. Plans are now being laid and 
papers prepared. A great deal of good can 
be done by these Asssociations, and is done. 
But is there the good done that might be 
done? One of the chief reasons why it is 
not done is that certain persons come to dis- 
charge ideas merely, and these have little 
prectical relevancy to the problems that 
lie unrolved in the teacher's mind. Now 
the great mass of teachers in a State is like 
an army ; there are certain objects that need 
to be attained ; the teachers need to know 
what those objects are, and toe be arranged 
in order and pressed forward to the attain- 
ing of them. To travel one hundred miles and 
then be set to hear a “‘ paper” on the “ kind 
of school-house the people in the moon have,” 


is a waste of money and patience. Let the 
associations remember that the teachers 
come to the annual meetings just as schol- 
ars come to school—to learn something use- 
ful. Let the highest wisdom be displayed in 
laying out a program. Time and money, 
health and strength are precious. 


OUR SYSTEM OF SCHOOLS. 


A young girl has just graduated from the 
High School. She is told that she van teach 
just as well as —— of her class, and it is 
probable that she can. She goes to the ex- 
amining officer and he says that she is a 
good scholar, but that she is too young, inex- 
perienced, etc. At once a chorus of yells and 
groans arises from the family and relatives. 
* Put him out,” is the word, and their anger 
is not appeased until he is put out. This 
teaches the examiner a lesson. He is now 
careful whom he rejects ; he proceeds with 
caution. He ascertains whether the appli- 
cant has influence. Fearing opposition he 


admits the young, inexperienced thing, and 

she goes into the school-room to waste the 

carte and opportunities of a score of young 
who cannot be children to be expe 
upon but once. 

hee this is the o- our excellent sehool- 


is pone - od No wonder the hope- 
Phere! ‘There 


that a screw is loose 
h the so-called excellent system! 


ters are from graduates of normal schools. 
One lady it appears went to a normal school, 
graduated, went to teach, after a year or 
two went to another norma! school, graduat- 
ea there and began teaching again. After 
a year or two, she went to another norma] 
school and took lessons (privately) in educa- 
tion. Evidently the normal schools need to 
arrange for such persons as these ; they are 
now weighed down with the teaching that 
any first-class academy can give just as 
well. 


State Supt. of Schools, Hon. Wm. B. Rug- 
gles shows his appreciation of the services of 
the corps of State Institute Conductors, Pro- 
fessors Johonnot, Lantry Kennedy and 
French by retaining them in office. It 
would probably be impossible to find four 
men who would fill these positions so profit- 
ably to the teachers. They understand the 
work not only, but seem specially fitted for 
it. They are paid only $40 per week. Prof. 
.De Graff, ence an Institute Conductor in the 
Empire State can get $100 per week—out of 
the State. Our advice is to keep them as long 
, | a8 they will work for $40 a week, but to raise} be 
| their wages rather than lose them. 


THE subject of reading for children is 
last attracting attention. The world ‘is. 
reading for adults ; thousands‘W1 
























are loose screws all 
O00 oft Goi i as Whanthves tte such. truth is it is not a good system, 
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EDUCATI ON—LIFE. 


The education of the you young is.not simply orna- 


mentation. It is the narrowest 

taken of education to deem it ! ood beh 
bestowing accomplishment, 

sort of thing. Let it be understood far and wide 
that-he who-entertains.such «-pinched-idea of such 
a broad and grand subject can never be an effective 
worker in its interest. 

’ Rducation’ is’‘usefulness itself.’ Its aims and 
functions are vital’in their importance and con- 
sequences. © Its results are not mere helps to ‘men- 
tal enjoyment, pleasure, or pastime, but they are 
results which enter into: the pupil’s existence and 
become.a, part of his life, ;A good; teacher works 
upon the pupil’s life as a mechanic or manufacturer 
works upon his crude material ; and the physician 
attending by night and day a critical patient has no 
more intimate, direct, or immediate dealings with 
the human life’than has the efficient teacher of boys 
and girls, 

Education is the very quintessent¢e of the practi- 
eal; the man'who first made the word knew well 
the nature of the thing he would express.. The 
leading forth,ordeveloping, of childhood into youth, 
and.of youth into manhood) or womanhood, is ac- 
companied by, founded, in; fraught with, and in- 
separable from the idea.of UsE. If it be true that 
‘life is real, life is earnest,” it is equally true, that 
education, so, identified, with life, is just as real 
and just as earnest. 

Pause and think. What does education do for 
us? The man with the pinched- -up view proceeds 

‘to reply that it prepares us for a higher social 
standing: it improves our conversational powers, 
makes us entertaining to others, qualifies us for 
official position, and guarantees ‘us an intellectual 
instead of a commonplace existence. among men. 
Ts' this, true ?,, Yes:; but it, is only'a small portion 
of the truth.. The, man with the perfect conception 
of. education then.adds:.Why, education does 
more than that,—it has much greater depths, it 
goes to the very innermost springs of our being, 
it moulds life as a potter his clay, it is not super: 
fluous, nor gratuitous, nor complemental in its na- 
ture, but it is useful, necessary, vital, and indispens- 
able; it is in the widest sense preparatory because 
it puts into our hands/both implements for peace 
and weapons for conflicts. 

_ If people, and particularly teachers, would banish 
from, their minds the idea that education is essenti- 

ally superficial. or ornamental in, its aims, better 
work could be done. e ornamentation an 
polishing effects are mere incidental phenomena of 
the great undercurrent of education proper. Edu: 
cation in its highest form permeates every act and 
habit of life, is present ‘at ‘every ‘step in business, 
controls every utterance, and shapes everyone's 
destiny. \ 


Do not speak of education as an, agcomplishment 
of life ;—it is rather life ‘itself. 





_ For the SeHooL JOURNAL, f 
REPETITION AND VARIETY. 


’ ‘The teacher's work in the school-room is not nes} 
sarily from day to day, or session to session, a work 
of repetition merely; it maybe; on the contrary; 
-enlivened with as ‘much variety as attends an 

other pursuit—commercial or professional. Thoug 

the teacher have’ substantially, or even exactly, 
the same ; lessons to impress.on,each member of 
large class, and om one class after another, th 

need not be that dreadful monotony accompanying 
his task which many. teachers look upon as thé 


bane of their'vocation. The sufferers from mono; }) 


tony will ‘usually prove to’ be those ‘who stick like 
glue to the text-book ;, they work along day by da 
as though the book did all all the thinking, all: th 
suggesting, all the adapting to. their particular p 
pils, all the illustration,—everything required fo 
teaching except, perhaps, aitting: by > 

to, the-recitation. ) «| 


\5 They new eduedtion :departé froin’ the’ 
and riges to higher and ‘more intelligent 
the books ‘are’ not by any ' niéatis tobe 


but they are to be confined to their own share of 
the work. The greater share is the teacher’s, not 
the book’s. The book is in itself, of cours of 
ono- 


Mang mito i same, at vey » 
git ma, er,— 
her’s CL i a ee 
es of incalculable variety and have as many 
forms as truth itself. That teacher who complains. 
of hum-drum monotony is very likely to be guaged 
by the hearer as one that does not understand his 
art. ; 


For the ScHoor. JOURNAL. 
THE ART OF TEACHING. 


It has required many years to. develop the idea 
that education is a science and an art. Education 
has two great ends: (1) To develop the faculties of 
the perfect man; (2) To communicate that sort, of 
knowledge which will be most useful, The science 
of education 18 based upun the laws which govern 
the development of the faculties and powers. The 
art of education consists in the practice of its prin- 
eiples. In order’ to be a good teacher a man must 
(1) be thoroughly acquainted with the various 
branches of knowledge, and (2) intimately acquaint- 
ed with the great leading scientific principles of 
education, (3) have tact and skill in management. 
(4) fluency of diction, (5) power of illustration, 


+ 





tain facts about mind and its development that 
must be firmly laid in the mind of the'teacher. Lét 
these ten great facts be learned by heart; let them 
be kept in mind while in the school-room: 

1. The faculties follow a law of progressive, de- 
velopment. 

2. They are cultivated by being properly exer- 
cised on appropriate subjects. 

8. They are weakened by being over-tasked or 
by being exercised on inappropriate subjects; they 
admit of a wrong development. 

4. Material objects and the various phenomena 
of the external world are the subjects upon which 
the faculties first exercise themselves. 

5. Curiosity or the desire for knowledge and the 
love of the beautiful and the wonderful are the 
great actuating principles of early childhood. ' Be- 
sides, children like to do things in company with 


'}one another. 


6. The voluntary faculties, as attention, are in- 
fluenced by motives. The most natural incentive 
to attention is the association of pleasure with in- 
struction. 

7. Habits are formed by the repetition of the 
same acts. 

8. The habits of attention and concentration are 
the great mainsprings of intellectual effort. 

9.. The strength of any faculty and the desire for 
exercising it are greater according as it has been 
new or less called into healthful action. 

10. All our knowledge is derived from Sensation, 
Reflection, and Intuition. 

Instruction furnishes the mind with material for 
thought. Teaching is much more than this; 
Teaching is presenting an object of thought to the 
mind of the pupil in such a way as to lead him to 


|| think and gain knowledge: «As teaching is an art 


it is governed by rules. | 

TEN RULES OF TEACHING.—These rules should be 
perfectly learned by the teacher, and kept in mind 
in all teaching. 

1, There must be a distinct purpose fixed upon by 
the teacher. 

2. The subject must be clearly placed before the 


*}| pupil. 


8. The attention of the pupil must be obtained 
and held. 

4. 'The teacher must progress by a series of well- 

deBned steps. 

In mov forward he must raperty connect 

the ne A! in the pupils mind wi unknown 
out of it: 


6. He must, proceed from the simple to the 
oT He t nt things bef words. 
e mus 
a He tust proceed from the whsle to its parts, 


Lib, tim 
igen cera ak shea 


yes 





TEN GREAT FACTS ABOUT MIND.—There are cer-|; 


——= 
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HORACE GRANT. 


An English tor who did a great deal 
ok gr Bis tifhe, and who is not nearly so we) 
Ses he is by the many excelley 
ciples of primary education which he formula. 
ed, was Horace Grant. At the commencement ¢j 
his carcer asa teacher he was forcibly im pressaj 
with the faults of construction of school-books the, 
in common tse, and ‘at/once set to work to super. 
sede all such books with bis. improved methods, 
The results justified his ‘position fully. The nots 
worthy principles of which Mr. Gran; 
labored, , both practically, and. with/his pen, to'en- 
‘force, were the following: 

‘Every lesson must; sustain the,attention of the 
learner by its own intrinsic interest,” 

‘There is a variety of temycraments and differ. 
ence of capacity arising therefrom, which shows it. 
self in the degree and duration of attention. Very 
young children cannot give attention longer thay 
a few minutes; the powér intreases with training 
and growth, but’even' with othér thildren lesson; 
requiring mental ‘effort should rarely exceed hal 
an hour.” 

‘*‘Overwork is most pernicious; but one thing ix 


‘| worse : forcibly to restrain him from that active 


employment which his constitution craves: thu 
imprisoning mind and body.” 

«Children rarely suffer from overwork, but often 
from improper, work, the smallest quantity of 
which is pernicious.” 

“* Anything which strains the attention, as rote 
work of every kind, without employing the facu- 
ties, does mischief.” 

‘‘Not many but much, is a good rule in teaching. 
Where many things are attempted, there must be 
brevity, and consequently, poverty.” 

‘* The concrete shall precede the abstract.” 

“The right starting point is with the senses.” 

These data are selected at random from Mr. 
Grant’s writings, but an insight may be had here- 
by into his great general plan. As an example of 
his construction of his various text-books a refer. 
ence may be made to his arithmetic, the avowed 
plan of which is as follows: 

“The first principle upon which arithmetic for 
young minds is founded is that children should learn 
torealize the meaning of arithmetic by concrete syn- 
bols.. They should not only know but see, that two 
and two make four. The number nine should not 
only be thought of as produced by the addition of 
a unit to eight, but should spontaneously call upa 
vision of nine spots-arranged in various diagrams 
which show its identity with sets of five and four 
spots, or with three sets of three spots. The mer 
blank expression is‘thus translated into a sensible 
reality, and is much more easily dealt with by the 
childish unde ding, , And segondly, the child 
should be to Understand the ‘more difficult 
rules by a process resem that which must have 
coche to men first discovery. Instead of having 4 

TNE upom, bis. memory, the 
anaes f \whit for Some mysterious 
reason, bring a the desixed result, his infant pow- 
ers should be gradually stimulated until the rule 
presents itself to him.as the summary and com 
plete expression of his crude anticipation,” 





For the SCHOOL JouUBNAL. 


ABOUT THE BRAIN. 


Whether or not ‘the brain is really capable of 
performing the duties. which scientists usually at 
tribute ta it has of late been a foremost topic of 
discussion among those interested in mind-study. 


| Hegrenpatatiece of the extreme views are H. Char! 


ton Bastian, who, believes the mind a mere pheno- 
menon of the brain; and Charles Morris, who 000 
siders the mind a substance and thoughts motions 
in'that substance,” adhering: to the: time-honored 
datum that the ‘metital, 1.is dependent upon 
the physical argamiam \, for. its: development 
rr manifestation and ‘not’ for its existence. Itis 
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ed centuries ago that the mind and the brain were, 
if not identical, at least coresident and ‘cognate in 
their relation, would probably have continued in 
favor unchallenged had not such obvious diserepan- 
cy between the two been, proved by actual research 
and demonstration: The most reliable and..most 
directly pertinent facts do not justify a conclusion 
of exact correlation or even close mtimacy between 
the brain and mind. It, is, well argued that the 
two have their primary difference in the very com- 
plex arrangement of the brain as opposed to the 
confessedly single organism. of the mimd; and it is) 
believed theix conditions, must consequently be 
widely different. No common unit for measuring 
their respective or relative qualities has ever been 
discovered and the memoranda supplied from the 
examination of vanious brains afford. only mystify- 
ing evidences, Weight being accepted, for, the 
lack of something better; as a means of determin- 
ing comparative brain-value, 50 ounces is fixed as 
the avarage of the brains! of adult males, the maxi- 
mum 64 andthe mininum about 31... But ¢xcel- 
lence of mind, instead of following a ratio to the 
excellence or weight of brain, is shown to disregard 
it all but entirely. The brain of the political mas- 
ter of the French people, Gambetta, weighed only 
39 ounces, while that of a certain bricklayer, fond 
of politics but who could neither read nor write, 
was 67. The brain of a murderer, who was execut- 
ed a few years since, weighed 65, and that ofa 
mulatto who died not long ago in Cincinnati was 
found to weigh 61, though its owner had ever been 
considered far from intellectual. 

Dr. Bischoff of Bonn, published two or three years 
ago perhaps the most exhaustive, study of the sub-. 
ject ever. undertaken. He had examined and 
weighed the brains of 559 men 347 women. His 
figures were. as follows : 


Highest. Lowest, Average. 
Male . .. 67.9 oz. 35.9 oz. 48 oz. 
Female 55.2 oz. 28.9 oz. 43 oz. 


Bischoff weighed the brains of ten cultivated and 
celebrated men, some of which he found below the 
avarage, while none reached the maximum. 

But however obscure the connection between the 
brain and mind it is none the less a certain connec 
tio. The mind. exists and must have a material 
substratum or foundation ; investigation so far fails 
to assign ‘any more satisfactory foundation than 
the the brain. The foundation, be it noted, is not 
literally a foundation, for! then the mind would 
partake of a perishable nature, which the best au- 
thorities agree it has not. In this, science will not 
disallow the simile of a great balloon which, at first 
raised and supported by heavy machinery, on re- 
ceiving its inflation becomes totally independent 
of all mechanical assistance. 

Early impressions formed by pupils that the 
brain and mind are one and the same thing are apt 
to cause endless difficulties an after study. .The 
brain is referred to by most teachers with altogether 
too great a recklessness; they have nothing to do 
with the brain,—that organ is its own developer 
with its own method of teaching. A normal insti- 
tute'all in itself, and doesn’t need any help; the 
faculties of the mind are the teacher’s place of labor, 
not the brain. 
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FANNY. 


I found myself one summer falling into a very 
listless state of mind; I was not interested in my 
pupils. I think I must have scolded them a good 
deal, yet, they. were pretty., good pupils after all. 
That was a good many years ago, and I have for- 
gotten most.of their names. Still one name, yes, 
and her faceiand all her acts survive, and will sur- 
Vive until my dying day. I have been told that 
when a person dies, you.cannot summon their 
faces by your remembering. powers; that is a mis- 
take, for Fanny. Gale ,/has been. dead for fifteen 
years and I can recall her face at any moment. 

She came to school, was in the classes, and was so 
quiet and unobtrusive, that 1 only knew of her as 
one of the forty or fifty that me. by 


not learning the miltiplication tables, writing 
awkwardly, whispering or wanting to go out into 
the open air. In those days my school-children 
were perplexities merely ; I bore with them as well 
as I could, Ionly wish. I never, never looked at 
them in this light nowadays, for they are fellow- 
travelers to the great hereafter with me, and I can 
aid them over many a rough place if I will—and 
there will be enough rough places for them there. 

I noticed that Fanny came late every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday mornings, and I scolded 
her for it; she only shrank from me and looked pale 
and frightened. The next week she was late and I 
scolded her sharply and made her stand on the 
floor ; she said not a word but I saw that she felt the 
disgrace. I was pretty sure that she would not 
come late again, but she did, and again I placed 
her. on the floor ;. this time, I saw the other scholars 
look at me in surprise; they evidently felt a sym- 
pathy for Fanny, This made me angry and I 
scolded all of them and explain the importance of 
punctuality, still I saw they felt I was wrong in 
punishing their school mate. 

When recess-time arrived, one of the girls came 
to me and said: ‘‘ Miss-——, Fanny cannot help be- 
ing late.” 

** But she shall help it” I said. Then it occured 
tome toask, “why cannotshehelp it?” ‘‘Because 
her mother is very poor and ill and she takes in 
washing and Fanny helps her with the washing and 
ironing, she gets up at three o'clock in the morning 
so as to get through and come to school.” 

‘** Has she a father ¢” 

‘* Yes, ma’am, but he stays at the tavern most of 
the time.” 

After school was dismissed I visited Mrs. Gale. 
I found her a slender, pale, dignified woman; the 
yard displayed her work; lines running from post 
to post were hung with skirts and sheets of snowy 
whiteness. She looked to me like one who had the 
fatal ‘‘consumption.” | I went away sad that those 
two feeble women should have to battle so for a sub- 
sistence; neither could live many years; Fanny, 
now I observed her closely, had a little cough. 

As there seemed no way to help the inevitable, 
like the rest of the village I awaited the result; I 
saw the display of clean linen on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Fridey. I saw the two hurrying with hot 
irons. I often saw the little girl carrying through 
the street a heavy basket of clothes. I saw, now 
and then, a stout red-faced man come out of and 
stagger through the gate of this house in which to 
me, one of life’s many tragedies was being en- 
acted. 

The cold weather set in early that year; in 
November we had snow and slush; Fanny came to 
school but her clothes were thin and poor; I notic- 
ed that her cough increased. A day came when 
she was absent; I visited her house; she was sit- 
ting by the stove wrapped in a shawl. The mother 
seemed almost as much an invalid as the daughte. 

In a day or two Fanny was in school again, but 
it was for the forenoon session only. Very irregu- 
lar attendance followed, then her visits entirely 
ceased. The scholars reported ‘‘she is not well 
enough to come.” I went to the house frequently ; 
Fanny usually sat by the stove, and she sometimes 
helped with the ironing. One day I found her on 
her bed; she had her school-books with her, she 
was trying a ‘‘sum” in long division; she had had 
one of the girls hear her spell and she was happy 
when she told me that she did not ‘‘ miss” a single 
word. 

How anxious she was to learn! How few her 
opportunities ! Almost from her cradle she had 
been her mother’s helper at the wash-tub and iron- 
ing-table. In her short ten years what an amount 
of work she had performed !- Rising unnaturally 
early to get time to attend school! One wet and 
cold forenoon while hearing my geography class 
bound Mexico, a girl entered and said to me :— 

‘** Mrs. Gale says Fanny has been taken worse and 
wants to see you.” 

L explained the matter to the. pupils and they 
promised to keep good order and I hurried away. 


by | The doctor and Mrs. Gale sat by the hed side of my 





pupil that evidently was about to,depart, The 


father sat behind-the'stove’ with a rough hat over 
his eyes. A slight smile rose on Fanny's face when 
Tentered. She had her third reader clasped to her 
bosom ; a slate with childish figures lay on the bed. 
I took her hand; the tears ran down my cheeks. 
She whispered: ~I have got my spelling lessons 
perfect but—” “Never mind, never mind.” ‘But 
I have learned a beautiful verse out of my reader 
to say to you.” ** The Lord is my shepherd IT shall 
not want.”—'O yes, my near dear child,” and my 
tears flowed afresh. 

‘** He leadeth me beside 'the still waters: He re- 
storeth my soul—and I will dwell in the howse of 
the Lord forever.” 

Why could I hot cease from tears? This dying 
saint shed none. There was no doubt in her’ mind 
but that she was to contimue to live. Her anxiety 
was that she might learn. 'Whenshe had breathed 
her last breath I left the house. It had been a 
school to nie, I had learned there the deepest and 
best lesson I ever knew. What a deep love for 
knowledge and yet how severely I chided her for 
notcoming more punctually! “Oh!Fanny, Fanny, 
how many have the opporttmity to learn and yet 
hate instruction! Could they only have witnessed 
thy devotion!” 
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INTEREST, ENERGY AND RESULTS. 





By Co. Supt. CHvURcHILL, Waterloo, Iowa. 

For over a year I have been endeavoring to 
awaken a greater interest in the subject of teach- 
ing among teachers and people, for it is this lack 
of interest which is the cause of nearly all the de- 
fects of our schools. But it takes a long time to get 
a great mass to moving, and it is necessary to have 
all the assistance it is possible to get. It is a fact 
that the schools that take the least interest, pay the 
least and are the worst to manage. There have 
been times when it seemed like going out toa grave- 
yard and calling for an advance, as, in some places, 
we have tried to awaken an interest, but failure 
has not been written everywhere, for the most of 
the worst schools have advanced the wages this 
spring, and the rest cannot long delay, provided the 
teachers do their part. 

That we may get the people awakened to a great- 
er interest in our work and to understand more of 
its nature, I want every teacher to do a great deal 
of visiting among the patrons, Tell your pupils you 
desire to visit all and get acquainted with them, 
and make them feel that you mean what you say. 
Especially, visit the influential, for it is through 
these that we shall be able to reach the rest. If 
you fail to get an invitation in this way, find some 
excuse for going on business, and then make the 
most of your visit. This is one way we expect you 
to assist in moving the great mass of people. In 
regard to primary work, I suggest the following 
outline for study and recitation: 

For Recitation: ist. Have class pronounce in 
concert all the words at the head of the lesson till 
they can pronounce them well. This is to be back- 
ward and forward and across the lines. Then each 
pupil may do the same. 2d. Pupils are to read the 
lesson. Let nearly half this be in concert work. 
8d. Teacher to spell thirty or forty words rapidly, 
and pupils pronounce the words after her in con- 
cert and individually. This is to teach them to 
pronounce for themselves. 4th. Teacher to pro- 
nounce the same words and pupils to spell them. 
5th. If the next lesson is to be in advance, the 
teacher is to pronounce all the words at the head of 
the lesson and pupils to pronounce after. Thisis to 
be done rapidly two or three times, so the pupils 
can pronounce them at their seats that the teacher 
need not be called upon to pronounce words while 
a class is reciting. Ali this should take but a short 
tithe if pupils work rapidly and are not too far over 
in the book, 

For Study: Insist that pupils shall read words at 
head of lesson five or six times before they read the 
lesson itself. 2d. Read lesson. three or four times. 
8d. Copy in print or script enough to keep them 
busy for ten or twenty minutes. “ft. Dismiss for 
play. These directions are for pupils in ist and 2d 
reade:. Teach them to write in script from the first 





day they came to school, 
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LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 


RATIO. 

John, here is a measure twenty-four inches long; 
cut from this stick a piece two inches long; now 
compare the stick and the measure. How many 
times longer is the measure than the stick ? Twelve. 
Now cut off one three inches long and compare that 
with the measure. How many times longer is the 
measure than the stick? Hight. To avoid the long 
phrase ‘‘ many times longer,” we use the one word, 
ratio. This is the way: John, cut off four inches 
from the stick; compare it with the measure, 
instead of asking how many times longer the 
measure is than the stick, I ask what is the ratio of 
the stick to the measure? Six, Again, how do you 
find the ratio? By dividing. Yes, but let us be 
more definite: we use for a divisor that which the 
question is about; thus I cut off six inches of the 
stick and the question is what is the ratio of that 
to the measure, so that is the divisor; that it is 
compared with is the dividend. 

When you see an expression like this, a question 
in it (teacher writes 2884), it means how many 
times greater is 4 than 2? Twice. What is the 
the question? (Writes 3+-9). How many times great- 
er is 9 than 3. Answer: Three times. (Writes 
6+-24). What question now? 24 is how many times 
6? Answer: Four. When we have two numbers 
with the sign of division placed between them, we 
divide the second by the first and then the quotient 
shows the relation. But instead of using the long 
phrase, ‘‘how ‘naany times” is 2 in 4. I read it 
what is the relation of 2 to 4, or rather I read it 
what is the ratio of 2to 4. When I place the sign 
of division thus 2+4, I read ‘‘ what is the ratio of 
2 to 4?” Read this arithmetical sentence: 3-6? 
And this; 8+15? 8+18? 3+21? 

Again I will give you the first term and the ratio 
and you may tell me the second term (Ratio 5) 
6+—; 7+—: 8+—; 9+—; (Ratio2) 8+—; 4+—; 
5+—; 6+—; (Ratio 2}) 4+ -; 5+—; 6+--; 7+—. 

Now I give the ratio, and the second term and 
you may find the first term (Ratio 2), —+6; 
—+8; —+12; —+16; —+18; —+24; (Ratio 3) 
—+12; —+15: —+18. Again, 3+9; ratio? Three. 
And 4+12, ratio Three. Nownote. There are two 
expressions with equal ratios: Here they are:—3+ 
9— 4+12. When we have such a state of things 
and we often do, the first and last ones are called 
extremes, and the two center ones, means, Note 
this. Which are the extremes and which means in 
this 4+12—9+27; 4+8—5+10. I multiply the ex- 
tremes (@ small and a large) and get 40; then I 
multiply the means (a large and a small) and get 
40; I sce that the product of the extremes equals the 
prduct of the means. What other ratio is equal to 
this 4+8? (5+10). To this6+12? To this 7+14? 
To this 8+16? To this 5+25? Tothis8+48? I 
will give you a ratio and you may give me an equal 
to it 5+15— (scholars give 6+18). Is the product 
of the means equal the product of the extremes? 
Try it. When two equal ratios are thus pul. togeth- 
er we call it a proportion. Is this a proportion, 
5+10 —6+-12. Why! Whatis rue of it? 6+-18 
7+21, Is this a proportion? Why what is true of 
it? Amd this? 7+28—8+32; and this? 9+45— 
11+55; andthis? 12+14 —14+28. 

Take this proportion 3+6—5+10; suppose I erase 
the six, could you find it again? Let us try 4+— 
—6§<24. Whatis the second term? (Give ten ex- 
amples). Suppose the third ten is missing can you 
find it? 6+24 +64, (Give ten or more exam- 
ples). Suppose the fourth ten is wanting, 1+-64—- 
——+-—, (Give several explanations). Again 
suppose the first ten is wanting, ——+84—9-+ 63. 
(Give several examples.) 

I will give you another ratio, 8+-2. This means 
2 divided by 8 and we get 3. Some ratios are 
whole numbers and some are fractional. What is 
this 3+-4? And this 4+3? And this 5+3? And 
this 6+7% And this 7+8! And this 9+2.? 

John has 2 slate pencils and James has 12; what 
is the ratio or relation? That is, how many times 


a 





multiply. 


more has James than John? Mary has8 pins and of the partial products is considered in 
Jane has 18 pins, let this be put into proportion if ing 16 by 16, 17 by 17, ete.) 

possible. John's slate pencils have the same ratio Let us review: Tell me what we have found 

to James’ as Marys pins have to Jane's; that is Begin at the beginning. There are four steps i, 

2+12—3+18. Is that correct? Gise me for to- multiplying such numbers as 11 by 11, 12 by 1) 

morrow ten such examples, first in words, then in The first is, etc., etc. Take upthe products. 7), 

figures. final product is composed of four partial products: 

a | the first is, ete., etc. 

For the ScnooL JouRNAL. | Let us look more carefully at the product of , 

LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. by 14. There are more things to see. When | mu. 

ny tiply 4 by 4, what of the factors? Theyare equal, 

The pupil should be well acquainted with his When I multiply the tens by unite? Unequa, 
immediate neighborhood. §. R. Morse, County When I multiply units by tens? Unequal. Wher 
Supt., of Atlantic County, N. J., requires a special | multiply the tens by tens? Equal. Very well 
study of the county. He has himself drawn and Now in 196 there are two numbers composed of 
furnished a map to each school; it is about two equal factors—such numbers are called square num. 
feet square; the rivers, villages, etc., are all drawn bers. What are the square numbers in 1967 1 
onit, The roads, railroads, factories, school-houses, and 16. Multiply 15 by 15 and tell me the squar 
etc., are all designated, the boundaries separating numbers. 100 and 25. (Give enough exercises ty 
the townships are all marked with red lines. make this plain). 

Such a map should be constructed by each pupil — In multiplying 14 by 14 I got 196. I will take out 
—except the very youngest. They should know from that the first ‘square number 100. What is 
what are the productions, the minerals, the oc- jeft? Let us look carefully. Here isthe product: 
cupations, the populations, etc., of their own 
county. They should be able to draw the map 
and locate the villages and school-houses. Nor 
would it be out of place for the older pupils to 
learn the cost of the machinery of the county 
government—how much was paid to the Hor 





the jailer, the judges, the constables, etc. How —_— 
much was expended for schools, how much for' 196 
liquors, how much for churches, etc? The value of or, I may write it thus: 100+40+16 
land, the production of wheat, corn, etc ? 


While the pupil might know less about Kams- 
chatka he would not be so ignorant of what was un- 
der his own nose. 
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LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 


THE COMPOSITION OF PRODUCTS. 

[There leesons are to draw the attention of the pupils to the 
But give Hide afesation in the roca. 10" comprehend mua 
root composition of numbers must be 
Standing at the blackborrd,'the teacher begins :— 
I will multiply 11 by 11, 

ll 12 
ll 12 


1 4 
10 20 
10 20 

100 100 
121 144 169 

How many steps ? Let us see : First, I multiplied 
the | unit by the 1unit. Second, I multiplied the 1 ten 
by the 1 unit. Third, I multiplied the 1 unit by the 
1 unit. Fourth, I multiplied the one ten by the one 
ten. Lastly, I added—but never mind the addition. 
There were four steps in multiplying 11 by 11. Is 


138 
13 
9 
30 
30 
100 


it the same when I multiply ‘2 by 12? What is the| 


first step? Multiplying 2 units by 2 units. The 
second? Multiplying 1 ten by 2 units. The third ? 
Multiplying 2 units by iten. The fourth? Multi- 
plying 1 ten by 1 ten. Let us try 13. The first step ? 
Multiplving 3 units by 3 units by 3 units. The 
second ? Multiplying 1 ten by 3 units. Thethird ? 
Multiplying 3 units by 1 ten. The fourth? Multi- 
plying 1 ten by 1 ten, 

The pupils analyze until they are familiar with 
the steps and see the composition of the pro- 
duct. I will arrange the partial producis in 
eo umns. I will multiply 14 by 14. 

14x14. (ist step ? 2nd step ? 3rd step ? 4th step ?) 

| hundreds. | rae | units. | 


100 40 16 | 
100 + 80 + 16 —196. 
(In a similar way 15, 16. 17, etc., are multiplied). 
Let us look at the product of 14 by 14. Of how 
many partial products is it composed? Four. 





40 

If I take away 100 what is left ? Do not give me 
. the numbers ; give me a description, The units by 
the tens, the tens by the units, and the units by the 
units. Very good. Is the units by the tens equal 
to the tens by the units? Yes, sir. Then what can 
you say to sweep the two forties together? Twice 
the units by the tens, or, twice the tens by the units. 
Very good, indeed ; then when I take away the 
tens by the tens I shall have left, *‘twice the units 
by the tens and the units by the units.” Suppose I 
, take away twice the units by the tens, what is left! 
The units by the units. 





aa 
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FACTS CONCERNING AIR. 


We need air constantly, both to nourish us and 
to keep us cool. 
Every breath we exhale carries off a certain 
amount of animal heat, carbonic acid, vapor, and 
traces of other substances. 
The mind cannot do its work in a closed up. op- 
pressive school-room with no ventilation. 
About 1,000 cubic feet of pure fresh air hourly is 
‘absolutely demanded by every adult. 
The air is purest in the open country, by the sea. 
or in the forest. 
The weight of the air on a human being of average 
' size amounts to 14 tons, or 15 pounds to the square 
inch. 

| The impurities of the air are gaseous or solid: 
the gaseous being carbonic acid, carbonic vxide, 
ammonia, and such other substances as come from 
animal and vegetable decay, the solid be ng smoke, 
dust, dirt, the pollen of flowers, wood, cotton, silk, 
tobacco fumes, and countless other substances. 

| Nature’s method of purifying the air is by rain, 
wind and sunshine. 

| Ventilation is needed to remove from our dwel- 
lings or school-rowms the products of respiration. 
' cutaneous exhalation, the combustion of fires and 
lights, and the effluvia from the é¢iek-room. the 

| vapors from the kitchen, etc., by a stream of pure 
air. 

| Draughts are believed to be dangerous. We cam 
endure a million gallone of air hourly during * 
high wind if it is not too cold, and we are out of 

‘doors at work; but the strongest’man cannot 








What is the first? Unite by Unite. What of the enduré 1,000 gallons an hour of cold air blowing 
factors? They areequa/. Take the next partial on hittt when sitting still. A dranghtis a current 
product. It is composed of the tens by unite. of air moving at a rate perceptible to our sense 
Are the factors equal? No, sir. Take the next. and blown only on one part of the bedy. 
Unite by tens. Are the factors equal? No, ir. | To supply 8,000 feet of pure air to each individual 
Take the next partial preduct; are the factors: per hour is the secret of ventilation. Some peopl 
equal? They are. (Ina sittiilar way the make-up require twice that. 
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Air once inhaled is unfit to be breathed again 
until agai purified. 

In schools the allowance of fresh air per hour for 
each pupil is not more than 1,000 cubic feet, during 
winter. It ought to be 2,000 feet per hour. 

Children deprived of a full supply of air at school 
soon become uneasy, restless, and cease to learn. 
Their power of attention becomes weakened, their 
memory is debijitated. Pure air changes it all; 
lessons are then learned and progress made. A 
child will learn more in one hour in pure air than 
in six hours where the air is impure. 





THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 





FourtH CrEntury Corns.—Near Rochester, in 
England, some workmen were digging up the roots 
of a tree a short distance from Cobham Hall when 
they came upon a large earthenware jar in which 
were Roman coins, which are of bronze and num- 
ber between 800 and 900. The most of them bear 
the date of the fourth century, or 100 years before 
the Romans left Britain, and are chiefly of the 
ragn of Constantine, Constans, and Constantius. 
Many of them bear the labarum, the first emblems 
of Christianity adopted by the Emperors. 

GoLD IN Eeypt.—For many years past it has 
been believed that large sums of gold are lying hid 
in Egypt. It is calculated that about $200,000,000 
in bullion has from time to time been imported into 
the country. About $30,000,000 of this is in circu- 
lation, and it has recently transpired that during 
the Vice royalty of Ismail Pasha, another $30,000, 
000 was secretly transported to Constantinople. 
This leaves $140,000,000 unaccounted for, and this 
sum must either have been absorbed in the gold or- 
naments of the country or must be hidden away. 

AN OstRicH Farm —An ostrich fatm exists in 
Egypt near Cairo. It extendsfrom what is known 
as the Virgin’s tree to the desert, and comprises 
several acres of |) nd surrounded by high mud walls. 
Of this farm the greater part is desert, the loose, 
pebbly sand being necessary to the health and 
efficiency of the o trich. Abvut 120 birds are at 
present living on the farm. Fifteen of them are 
female and twelve are male adults, all the others 
are above one year’s age, though not yet old enough 
tolay. Twelve of the adults are now laying and 
three are engaged in hatching. 

OnE Poor Boy’s Success.—The la'e Dr. Paul A. 
Chadbourne entered Williams College, possessing 
only a small sum of money, expecting to earn more 
to pay his expenses while in college. He soon 
found that he was somewhat more advanced in his 
studies than the other Freshmen, and thought that 
he might possibly enter the Sophomore Class, 
thereby saving himself the expense of one college 
year. He called on the President, told his story, 
and asked to be examined for the Sophomore Class. 
After the examination he was told that he might 
enter it, but he would have to study hard, and 
must be contented with the certainty of graduating 
without honors. He entered the class; but the 
sequel did not justify the President's prediction. 
Mr. Chadbourne graduated valedictorian. 

How Deep THE OcEAN Is.—A government steam- 
er has recently returned from a cruise of two 
months devoted to soundings between Ber:auda 
and the Lesser Antilles. 

On the 19h of January, in latitude 19 deg. 41 
min. north, longitude 66 deg. 24 min. west, about 
105 miles northwest from St. Thomas, the tead did 
not touch bottom until 4,561 fathoms of line had 
been paid out. The greatest depth heretofore found 
in the Atlantic has been 3,862 fathoms. The loca 
tion of this sounding was close to that of the pres 
ent one, and was made by the ‘* Challenger,” which, 
sent out by the Royal Society of England, made 


soundings in the Atlantic between the years 1872. 


and 1876. 

The deepest sounding made during the trip—and 
the deepest ever made in the Atlantic Ocean—was 
seventy- five miles north of San Juan, Porto Rico. 

As a futhom is six feet, 4,561 fathoms would be 
27,366 feet, or more than five and a fifth miles! That 


is the greatest known depth of the ocean. 


DAYS OF SUMMER GLORY. 








1. Days of sum-mer gio - Try, 
2 Let our thoughts be ev -er 





WEBER. 
Ssgc 
=f 
All your scenes so brill-iant, They are dear to me. 
; Gen-tle as the breez-es, When the night comes on. 











3 Meadows, fields and mountains, 














Clothed in shining green ; 
Little rippling fountains, 
Through the wiliows seen. 


4 Birds that sweetly warble 
All the summer days ; 
All things speak in music 





SOLO. 





Their Creator's praise, 


O, COME, MAIDENS, COME. 


Words by SHAKSPEARB. 








the cho-rus of song 


Life’s biliow, frail 


and our oars shall keep time, While our hearts 
when on life’s o- cean we turn our slight prow, May the lighthouse of hope beam like thison us now. 





» 4 Ss s me. 
ee et = 


come, maid-ens, come o’er the blue roll-ing wave; The 


--- love - ly should still be the care of the brave. 
gently beat to the mu - sic -al chime. 





1. Tranca-dil - lo, tranca-dil-lo, tran-ca - dil-lo, dil-o, dil-lo, dil-lo, With moonlight and starlight we'll bound o'er the billow. 
Bright billow, gay billow, bright billow, billow, billow,billow, With moonlight and starlight we'll bound o'er the billow. 


Tranca-dil - lo, tranca-dil-lo, tran-ca - dil-lo. dil-lo, dil - lo, dil-lo, With oar-beat and heart-beat we'll bound o'er the billow. 
Bright billow, gay billow, bright billow, billow, billow, billow. With oar-beat and heart-beat we'll bound o’er the billow. 


8. Life’s billow, frail billow, the billow, billow, billow, billow, With hope-light, the true light, we'll bound o'er life’s billow. 


biliow, billow, billow, the billow, billow, With hope-light, the true light, we'll bound o'er life's billow. 





et — 





QUESTIONS. 





THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

Of what use are our fingers ? 

Could we do without them ? 

Of what use is a thermc meter ? 

What is a weather-vane for ? 

What are domestic animals ? 

What is the difference between a city and a vil- 
lage ? 

Make a sentence containing the word ‘‘ horse,” 
and let it have ten words in it. 

What month is this ? 

What day of the month ? 

What season is it ? 

What is the time of the day ? 

What is used for fuel ? 

Does cloth grow ? 

Of what is flannel made ? 

What is a retail store ? 

What is a wholesale store ? 

Where does ivory come from ? 


SINGING IN SCHOULS. 








Theodore Thomas indorses, in the June CEN- 
TurRyY, William Tomlins, who says in part: 

‘It is very far from the truth, that the ability 
has become general to sing accurately by note any 
but the simplest music, even among the more musi- 
cal of the students of these schools. It is equally 
doubtful whether the wider dissemination of musi- 
cal taste is to any considerable extent related to the 
public school instruction in music. 

“There is, however, a more serious question 
which deserves to be considered. It is, whether the 
exercise of singing as commonly conducted in the 
public scoools is no. positively harmful to the voice 
and destructive to future ability to sing artistically. 

‘Briefly mentioned, the faults of current instruc 
tion arethese: Everything is sacrificed to a knowl- 
edge of musical notation. The voice is developed 
only in respect to power, and this, unfortunately. 
in a way which must be entirely undone whenever 
the study of artistic singing is begun. Instead of 
soft, pleasant. expressive voices, one hears in school 
almost universally a hard, shouty tone, unsy mpa- 
thetic and inexpressive. This tone is produced by 
an improper action of the throat which absolutely 
prevents the production of an emotional tone. In 
this way is formed a bad habit which must be en- 
tirely undone before expression can be acquired. 
Singing thus conducted is not even a healthful ex- 
ercise, for it engenders” vocal habits which react 
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‘*Nor do the musical text-books exhibit a real 
progressiveness toward higher and nobler ideas. 
How far this is the case will appear as soon as we 
compare the singing-books with the ordinary school 
readers. In the latter the child begins with easy 
words and very simple thoughts. From this he is 
led to longer words, more involved sentences, and 
more mature ideas. The progress does not stop 
short of Shakspere and Milton. Instead of such a 
progressive course in music, the pupil is held to the 
lower grade. Even where the difficulties of music 
reading are gradually increased, the musical ideas 
are not correspondingly raised. 

‘* All of these short-comings finally reduce them- 
selves to two, namely: Ignorance of or indifference 
to the physiological relation between singing and 
the vocal organs; and second, apathy with regard 
to all kinds of musical relations beyond the 
simplest and most obvious.” 





NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


May 15.—A treaty of peace was signed and connfirmed between 
Chili and Peru.—The Pope of Rome in a cireular to the Irish bish- 
ops, condemned the Parnell movement.—The general advance of 
the Cree Indians into Montana was stopped by General Ruger in 
the Northwest Territory. 

May 16.—The city of Samarain Russia was visited with a confia- 
gration which destroyed nearly the entire city.—The Pekin Gov- 
ernment decided t» establish a consulate in Chicago to protect the 
subjects of the Celestial Empire.— A tornado caused great destruc- 
tion in Denisen, Texas. 

Mey 17.—A mob attacked the Chinese of Victoria, B.C., in the 
night time. and set fire to their homes. 

May 18.—The civil conflict between the blacks and mulattoes in 
Hayti assumed grave importance.—The steamer Granite State, of 
the Hartford and New York Transportation Co., was burned near 
Goodspeed with a loss of many tives.—A cyclone struck Racine 
Wis., sweeping entirely away about forty houses. 

May 19.—General Crook was reported to have sustained disas 

trous reverses in the Sierra Madres.—The London and Northwest 
ern Railway bought 230,000 acres of land in Arkansas, and # 
London stock company bought 1,800,000 acres of Texas grazing 
land. 
May 20.—The Czar and Czarina arrived in Moscow, as the first 
step in the coronation.—The Senate of Madrid provided for tria 
by jury, being the frst introduction of that system in Spain.— 
Great forest fires raged in New Hampshire and Vermont.—Dea:! 
wood, Dakota, was partially washed away by a flood. 

May 21.—The Marquis of Lansdowne was appointed Governor- 
General of Canada, as the successor of the Marquis of Lorne.—A 
terrific gale swept over Lake Michigan, causing untold destrrc 
tion of life and property.— The President appointed Walter Evan 
of Kentucky, Commissioner of Interna] Revenue.—There was a 
twelve inch snow-fal) throughout Ohio. 











Ir is no man's business whether he has genius or 
not; work he must, whatever he is, but quietly 
and steadily; and the natural and reed results 


of such work will be always the thing God -weant 
‘him to do, and will be his best. No agonies or 
| heart-rendings will enable him to do any better. If 


' he 18 a great man they will be great things, but al- 
ways, if thus peacefully done, good and gen 
, NO'- 


ways, if ymmeres bee ambitiously done, 


low and despica RUSKIN. 
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ON A GIFT OF FLOWERS. 


By EUGENE Bouton, Albany, N. Y. 
FOR RECITATION. 

Like sudden sunshine cume one weary day 
Into my hand a gift of fragrant flowers, 
Sweetly bestowed amidst the tcilsome hours : 

Roses that coyly blushing, seemed to say, 

‘* We come to smile thy. weariness away.:” 
Geranium leaves that beckoning unto bowers 
Of bliss said, ‘‘ Here recruit thy powers 

“In peace ;” and heliotrope whose eyes of gray, 
The while it kissed the half-embarrassed air, 

Spoke of delights that words may not express, 
And all the after-day knew naught of care, 

Save one sweet wish to love, and cheer, and bless: 
Methought my prayers that night some swifter flew. 
And entering heaven, Jet half the glory through. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN.—NO. H. 





ST 








FOR RECITATION. 

Sometimes I wonder what a mean man thinks 
about when he goes to bed. When he turns out 
the light and lies down. When the darkness closes 
in about him, and he is alone, and compelled to be 
honest with himself. And nota bright thought, 
not a generous impulse, not a manly act, not a 
word of jblessing, not a grateful look comes to bless 
him again. Not a penny dropped into the out- 
stretched palm of poverty, nor the balm of a loving 
ing word dropped into an aching heart; no sun- 
beam of encouragement cast upon a struggling life: 
no strong right hand of fellowship reached out to 
help some fallen man to his feet—when none of 
these things come to him as the ‘“‘God bless you” 
of the departed day, how he must hate himself ! 
How he must try to roll away from himself and 
sleep on the other side of the bed. When the 
only victory he can think of is some mean victory 
in which he has wronged a neighbor. No wonder 
he always sneers when he tries to smile. How 
pure and fair and good all the rest of the world 
must look to him, and how cheerless and dusty and 
dreary must his own pathappear. Why evenone 
lone, isolated act of meanness is enough to scatter 
cracker crumbs in the bed of the average, ordinary 
man, and what must be the feelings of a man whose 
whole life is given up to mean acts ? When there 
is so much suffering and heartache and misery in 
the world, anyhow, why should you add one pound 
of wickedness or sadness to the general burdens? 
Don’t be mean, my boy. Suffer injustice a thou- 
sand times rather than commit it once.—Burling- 
ton Hawkeye. 


* 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





(These can be used by the live teacher after mong’ the class, of 


or they can be written out and distributed am: 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 


WuatT men want is not talent, but purpose.— 
BULWER. 


NATURE is the master of talent; genius is the 
master of nature.— HOLLAND. 


GoveRN your thoughts when alone, and your 
tongue when in company.—Tnomas A KEmMpts. 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow, 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

—ADDISON. 

Some folks’ tongues are like the clocks as run on 
strikin’, not to tell you the time o’ the day, but 
because there’s summat wrong i’ their own inside, 
—GEORGE ELIOT. 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm,—CowPER. 

No way has been found for making heroism easy, 
even for the scholar...Labor—iron labor—is for 
bim.. The world was created as an audience for 
him; the atoms of which it is made are opportuni- 
ties. —EMERSON. 

TRUE politeness depends on no rules written or 
spoken. The savage whose heart is filled with 
good-will exhibits more genuine courtesy than the 
most etiquettical ‘‘kidded and curled darling” of 
the marble metropolis, 


class, or 
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~EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

THE report of the City Superintendent of New , York 
city is always a document that will. be .read with in- 
terest. The daily average attendance of pupils in the 
public schools is 125,661. The number of teachers is 
8.340. The general remarks of Supt. Jasper on ‘“‘studies 
and progress” are well worth reading. We do not re- 
member any report that seems to compress so much in 
a small space ; judicious ideas are found. The subject 
of Spelling stands about as in past years; we had hoped 
thé waste’of time on Spelling in this ¢ity was about 
over. We approve of the Boston method in this 
respect, though in most matters we believe that we 
teach more efficiently here, than there. We hold most 
emphatically that Spelling exists not of and for itself. 
As to the use of words we find these golden words— 
‘‘words which the pupil may never use the teacher 
should carefully avoid.” ‘‘To spell these. words and 
use them in sentences is worse than idle.” 80 say we. 
Under Grammar we find nothing in reference to de- 
clarative, compound, or simple sentences, but sound 
sense relative to speaking our tongue correctly. ‘‘ The 
errors occurring day by day during the recitations and 
in the compositions, will furnish the teacher with an 
abundance’of material with-which to reach, the teach- 
ing of grammar anything but a teaching of obstruc- 
tions.” These are to be put in a book and a spirited 
oral exercise given upon them from time to time. 

We find no reference to the subject of education by 
means of occupation—an important subject. One refer- 
ence is made to the ‘‘new education ;” it is a good sign 
to admit its existence, some of the ‘‘new education” 
ideas are found in this. report. Supt. Jasper has made 
an excellent report. We take exception to the state- 
ment in the last sentence on the next-to-the-last-para- 
graph pertaining to object lessons. Omit the word 
‘* valuable” and it would be more accurate. 

Of object lessons and oral instruction, he says :— 
‘The chief purpose of object lessons being to secure a 
systematic development of those faculties by means of 
which the child must acquire his knowledge, therefore, 
the manner of giving the lessons is of much greater im- 
portance than the topics chosen for them. The objects 
suitable for these lessons are innumerable. and an 
abundance of them are within the reach of every 
teacher. The good judgment, or lack of it, as shown 
by the collections made, and the skill with which. the 
chosen objects are used in the exercise of the pupil’s 
several senses, and tue habits of observation developed 
thereby, determine whether the teacher’s work is of 
the right character. Hence mere information about 





the pupils, does not comply with the purposes of the 
required instruction in relation to this subject. 

‘The pupils must be trained to perceive different 
qualities and other characteristics of objects, by the use 
of their own senses in seeing, hearing, feeling. and so 
forth, before they can properly be required to remem- 
ber facts about them. If the teacher conduct these 
lessons in a manner that does not secure a proper train- 
ing of the child’s perceptive powers, the teaching will 
not accomplish the real purpose of object lessons. 

‘-It was assumed—and some teachers would still 
seem to be of the opinion—that these lessons were 
chiefly intended to give valuable and interesting knowl- 
edge of what were known as ‘Common Things.’ If the 
pupil, by means of frequent drill and concert repeti- 
tions in the exact words of the teacher of set answers 
to a fixed set of questions, could promptly and correct- 
ly recite what he had thus been taught, and especially 
if he showed that he understood what he recited, then, 
in the opinion of such teachers, all{that was worth doing 
was accomplished. It is hardly necessary to add. that 
such a course of proceeding can in no way be com+ 
mended. 

“« By the revised course of study just adopted by the 
Board, these ‘ Ora! Lessons’ are appropriately classified 
under their proper head as a part of the language les- 
sons. They are oral, because they ‘are to be given with- 
out books either in print or in manuscript ; they are on 
objects, for the purpose of developing the pupil’s per- 
ceptive. conceptive and reflective powers; and are 
called language lessons, because their leading pur- 
pose is to train the pupil to express in his own words 
what he thinks and what he has learned of the objects 
considered. 

‘* When all this has been done, first, by the teacher's 
skill in giving a conversational lesson on the object; 
secondly, by rapid informal questioning to ascertain 





to what extent the proper impression has been made 


the ubjects, given by the teacher and memorized by} 





and the statements, understood ; and thirdly, oem the 
attempt of the pupil to state orally, or in writing, in his 
own language, however crudely, so much of the lesson 
as he can reeall, then, expecting the final correction of 
spelling and expression, the ‘oral lesson’ or language 
lesson* has been given: ‘This is, in substance, the most 
valuable part of what is now known as the new educa- 
tion,’ and has met the unqualified approval of leading 
educators throughout the civilized world. 

** When properly presented these lessons arouse in the 
young mind a permanent desire for a better acquaint- 
ance with the delightful and profitable fields of knowl- 
edge to which such instruction should lead. Not the 
natural and physical sciences, but an introduction to 
them is the most that.can be attempted inour gram- 
mar schools ; and this, it is believed, is properly done 
in the prescribed oral lessong—-not in. zoology, botany, 
mineralogy and natural philosophy—but on no ‘simple 
facts relating to animals, plants, minerals, the human 
body, air, light, heat, sound,’ and so forth.” 

Supt, Jasper recommends map drawing—that is a 
rapid sketching on black-board or slate. He refers with 
disapproval of learning disconnected facts. 


VacaTION SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Mr. J, 
Frank Wright, principal of G. 8S. No. 7, and Mr. Edgar 
D. Shimer, of G. 8. No. 20, New York City, have estab- 
lished a summer school for mental and physical cul- 
ture, at Frenchman’s Island, N. Y. The place is one of 
the most healthful in the State, it is situated 300 miles 
from New York and twelve from, Syracuse, Messrs. 
Wright and Shimer will take entire charge of pupils 
during the summer vocation, boarding them at the 
same hotel with themselves and their families, They 
will give their instruction in the open air or in tents; 
particular atter tion being given to physical culture by 
means of athletic and aquatic sports. Special effort 
will also be directed to the development of mental 
power, by encouraging observation and a spirit of in- 
quiry, with the view of an orderly presentation of re- 
sults in composition and correspondence. ' Pupils will 
be taught practically and thoroughly,| in time: of play 
as well as in hours of study, to speak the English lan- 
guage correctly. Constant endeavor will be made to 
render every exercise a pleasure rather than a task, and 
the object kept in view will be to secure a ‘‘sound mind 
in a sound body,” 

Henry. G.,,Hanchett has been invited) again to ad- 
dress the Music Teachers’ National Association at their 
meeting, July 4, 5 and 6, to be held in Providence, R. I. 
The repetition of the first invitation shows that Mr. 
Hanchett’s lecture was highly appreciated. 


ELSEWHERE. 

Tue DETROIT TRAINING SCHOOL helds ita annual prize 
recitations, May 23. The prizes are three gold medals 
of equal value, 

Wasuinaton, .D. C.—The first commencement of the 
Garfield Kindergarten Training School, took place May 
18, 1888, and there were five graduates. Essays were 
readand an address given by Hon. John Eaton. 

VreRMonT.—Arunah Huntington, an eccentric Cana- 
dian, left $200,000 to be divided between the public 
schools of Vermont. Each district will receive about 
$10, which will be of little service in advancing the 
cause of education. 

BuFFraLo.—The schools of Buffalo have used the same 
text-books for twenty years. There is a prospect that 
a change will be made, Too frequent changes are a 
nuisance and a detriment to the schools, ‘but this is 
carrying the opposite practice to an extreme. 

Iowa.—The fifth annual contest of the state High 
School Association was held in Cedar Rapids last week. 
Hon. Emory A.) Storrs. ‘has accepted an imvitation to 
deliver the University oration at the coming com- 
mencement of the State University in June. 

New Jersey.—The late Legislature of New Jersey 
passed an act antitled, ‘An act to prohibit the sale of 
cigarettes or tobacco in, any of,,its. forms to minors” 
The act has. been approved, and itis mow an offence to 
sell tobacco in any. form to.a boy,or girl under sixteen 


' | years of age, punishable by a fine of twenty dollars. 


NorTH CaroLina.—The next session of the University 
Normal School will be held at Charlotte, commencing 
June 21 and closing July 25. State Supt. Newell, of 
Maryland is to be the superintendent. The ensuing 
meeting of State Association of Superintendents, to be 
held at Chapel Hill, July 4, is much talked of. 

KENTUCKY.—A school of Pharmacy for women, said 
to be the only institution of the kind in the country, 
has been organized in Louisville, under conditions 


‘which are thought to be favorable to its success, The 
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prospectus dwells on the peculiar qualifi = 
men for the work of the apothecary shopan 
attractions for her, 4 
MissoURL.—Permit a stranger to thank you for the 
your paper does her. Though 1 peg 
= nay of the InstiTuTE, I know Iam 
a better teacher than I could ever have been without it 
[think a few INSTITUTES and JovRNALS would help 
wonderfully to right matters. If we only could induce 
the people to take them. 

RHODE IsLAND.—The new compulsory education law 
of Rhode Island requires that every child’ betweéw the 

of seven and fifteen years shall have sixteen weeks 
of school each year. No chili under twelve is to be 
allowed to work in any factory, and 20 one, usder 
fourteen who cannot write his name, age, and residence, 
or read some part of the state constitution. 

MinnesoTA.—The graded schools of St. Paul are just 
now in a very overcrowded conditiép.’ “In “half ‘the 
schools it is necessary in the lower oi primary grades 
to hold double school, that is, teach half the pupils in 
the morning and the other half in the afternoon, From 
two of the schools st has been necessary to turn away 
by scores applicants for admission. 

lowa.—County Supt. Mathews bas sent us some “Of 
the reports sent him by his teachers. By these a very 
accurate idea is obtained of the teachers’ work.. It:gives 
the number of pupils, the readers, etc., used, number 
of visits by parents, etc., etc., The teachers are asked 
what sort of an institute they wish to attend, a long 
term or a short term. They always say a four weeks 
institute. 

ILLINOIsS—The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association 
held a meeting at Elgin, on May 56, and hada: goed _at- 
tendance. The chief addresses were by Col. H. C, 
Forbes, of Polo, and Col. F. W. Parker, the former 
speaking on ‘‘ Inertia,” and the Jater/ on | ‘‘ What »im- 
mediate steps shall be taken to adapt our school work 
to the demands of the timesf?” The IMinois State Prin- 
cipals’ Association, will meet this year. at. Lake -Bluff, 
July 11, 12, and 18, 

Daxota.—Mr. Arthur Betts, of Webster, D. T., with 
his other efforts to advance education on the frontier, 
is domg something to promote the cause of the decimal 
system of weights and measures. Mr. Betts is “right ; 
our present weights and measures are not what they 
should be, and he is to be commended ‘for sowing the 
prairies of the Northwest with tiny handbills contain- 
ing decimal tables of extension, surface, solidity, capa- 
city, weight, square measure, cubic measure, etc. 

BRoOKLYN.—The Board of Education took up:the ap- 
prapriation of $870,878 for the teachers salaries. Mr. 
Hinrichs called attention to the fact that Miss Morris, 
the principal of public school No. 39, received only $1,- 
800. It seemed to him that her salary should be raised 
to $2,700. For new primary school buildings $210,000 
was appropriated. Dr. Doane said: ‘‘ The opening of the 
bridge will bring a vast influx into the city. The benefit 
from the bridge will be negative unless this Board 
provides ample accommodation for the school children. 
The item of $150,000 for new building for the. Gentral 
Grammar School, was adopted by a vote of 16 to 7. 

Boston.—The New England Association of School 
Superintendents, will hold its semi-annual meeting in 
Mason Street, Boston, May 25. 1. Afiththetic in Primary 
Schools, by Gilman C. Fisher, Weymouth, Masgs,; John’ 
E. Kimball, Newton, Mass. 2. Arithmetic in Grammar 
Schools, by G. T. Fletcher, Auburn, Me.; E. L. Kirt- 
land, Holyoke, Mass. 8. Arithmetic in High Schools, 
by 0. B, Bruce, Lynn, Mass.; William “E. Hatch, Mil- 
ford, Mass. 4. Text-Books in Arithmétic, by H. F. 
Harrington, New Bedford, Mass.; Daniel, Leach, .Prov- 
idence, R. I. “* Recess or no Recess,” by> EB. Hy ‘Davis, 
Woburn, Mass.; J. L. Brewster, Lawrence, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A crusade against tha cigarette has 
been started among the children of the public scheels 
of Philadelphia. One of the principals has called the 
attention of the Board of Education to the subject. in 
which he says that, of the 50,000 pupils in ‘the public 
schools of the city, a large proportion use tobatcd* in 
various forms ; and that the habit has increased to an | 
alarming extent since the cigarette was -instituted. | A 
short statement of the physical and mental. disorders 
Produced in children by the usé of tobacco has been 
Printed and posted on the inside of the cover Of every 
text-book used in one school. The association 'df male 
Principals has approved his letter to the board, and an 
*nergetic campaign on that line is the expected result. 

MASSaCHUSETTS.—The authorities of Harvard Col- 


wo- 
uliar 


the elective system not merely into the freshman year, 
but inta the peparatary work... At preseat every can- 
didate for adniisgion té.the freshman ‘class must have 
at least a small acquaintance with Latin and Greek, 
though he may drop those languages at the end of the 
freshman year. The Board of Overseers have yoted 
that a change is desirable in the requisitions for admis 
sion, aud now the Committee on Government report in 
favor of applying the va of selection to the fresh- 
man and preparatory work 
MissouRI.—A paper at Clarksburg, Mo., thus states 
the case: ‘(One great need among the teachers of our 
state is a series of institutes held regularly during vaca- 
tion. The teachers of every county should be organized 
into a teachers’ association, fer the purpose of improve- 
ment. They should hold at least. one institute yearly, 
under charge of experienced teachers. At these in- 
stitutes methods rather than facts should be taught. 
The great difficulty in the way of this plan is the apathy 
of a great number of teachers. The few whoare willing 
and anxious to learn are kept away because of the ex- 
pense. Competent instructors must be paid and the at- 
‘tendance is usually so small as to rhake the tax burden- 
some upon the members. This could be easily remedied 
by so arranging the law that the fee of one dollar and 
a half now paid by the teacher to the commissioner be 
applied to paying the expense of the institute.” 
ILLINots.—By invitation of the board of directors of 
the Public Library, Chicago, the Board of Education 
met at the library rooms recently to consider the ques- 
tion of a closer co-operation of the schools and library 
im educating the young. Mr. Harry Rubens introduced 
Mr. W. F. Poole, librarian, who spoke at length of the 
advantages of such co-operation. Mr. Wells, as an old 
superintendent of public schools and a member of the 
board of the Public Library, took a great interest in 
bringing the two. closer together. Dr. Bridges, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, said the average young 
man came to the library simply to get a book for amuse- 
ment, and any plan to induce him to take out a book 
that would instruct would be a step of vast importance 
in popular education, Mr, Story suggested that the 
board do their duty in the matter by requesting teach- 
ers im the schools to direct and guide the pupils under 
their charge where and how to secure good reading. 
Hon. B. G. NortHrop, since his retirement from the 
State Superintendency of Connecticut, has been lectur- 
ing at the West on ruralimprovement. He began years 
ago the development of his plan to make the State 
worthy of her grand natural opportunities. He has 
blended the idea of rural improvement very intimately 
with educational] ideas, and it seems justly to balong in 
that company. There is 30 much dependent upon rural 
development that he who convinces the public of its 
importance is layimg the foundation of greatly increased 
culture, health and profit in every rural community. 
The educati.nal effect of such employments and inter- 
ests, the refining influence, the wsthetic improvement 
wrought, the enlangement of heart and mind which 
grow directly’and indirectly out of work of this kind, 
done by united effort by the boys and girls of a town, 
under the stimulus of public approval, are not to be set 
down in words or expressed in figures. 
FOREIGN. 
Inp1A.—In his inaugural on the occasion of his in- 
stallation as Lord Rector of Glasgow University, John 
Bright said : ‘‘ At the present moment the English lan- 
guage is spreadiog in India with great rapidity. I, met 
two educated and accomplished native gentlemen from 
Southern India six or seven years ago, and they told 
me they thought that then there were as many people. 
natives in India, who could und did read Milton and 
Shakespeare as there .are in this country. English 
literature, as a matter of course, will spread where the 
English Janguagé is spoken, and English science—I 
mean science such as it appears in English books—will 
there find students ; and with regard to religion, if we 
do little or nothing to spread among the natives of 
India the religion which we hold to be true, of this we 
may be well assured, that ‘the English language and 
English literature and English seience must necessarily 
break down the ancient superstitions and religions of 
{ the Indian people. These views give interest to certain 


The total number of schools in all classes of inspected 
schools in nine provinces and two native Statés were 
estimated at 2,190,197, of whom 206,882 were learning 
English. 





showings from the latest Indian reports on Education, | 


LETTERS. 


(The editor finds in the many letters that are placed on his table 

encouragin — notes of progress, su ons and questions. 

and to select such as bave a general interest. As 

time is Hime is precious, ‘al such things m st not be mixed with direo- 
Sa pn on & separate sheet the — 

i ace of pi our ideas about the 

as near as possible in a Proper proper shape for SS ae and wh to 


the editor; it will then id on his table. U business letters 
are filed elsewhere and never reach his eye.) 





Though not a teacher, I am a constant reader of your 
excellent paper, the ScHOOL JOURNAL. Seeing the kind, 
helpful words given to those asking for advice has en- 
couraged me to seek advice from the same source. 
After reading the enclosed articles, do you advise me . 
to contimue to write, or work? I have always desired 
a thorough education, Judging by the enclosed sample 


of what I can do, would you advise me to seek a college 


education ? 0. 
Beloit, Kan. 

[Our advice in regard to your powers of composition 
is, exercise them as much as you can and develop them 
fully, remembering as you do so that the appearance of 
your writings in type is no criterion of their value: the 
chief pleasure for you should be in reading your pro- 
duction as finished in manuscript and not as published. 
Ifia college education is within your reach, do not hesi- 
tate to grasp it.—Eb.] 





I find the following concise anal, sis of English speak- 
ing people in Dr. Latham's celebrated essay: ‘‘ The 
English Language comes from Germany ; Frisland be- 
ing conjectured as its particular place of birth.” This 
was the Anglo Saxon tanguage. Britain has in the 
main been people from Germany, as America and Aus- 
tralia have from Britain. The Angles of Germany have 
lost their identity for they are mixed up with the Ger- 
mans. etc. As to the ethnology of the United States of 
America, the main population is English; the Ameri- 
cans are Angles under another designation. They are 
a repeated mixture of Saxons and are therefore less 
truly English then the English themselves, though New 
England proximates nearer the standard than any part 
of the United States, save Virginia, Georgia, and a few 
other Southern States. We like the InstTrTUTE, SCHOLAR’s 
CoMPANION and SCHOOL JOURNAL, and shall take two 
of them for years to come. DEXTER F. CoOMBEs. 
Fall River, Mass. 





W3ILE in Cincinnati, I had the pleasure of visiting 
Eden Park Memorial Grove in company with Supt. of 
Schools, J.’ B. Peaslee, its founder. The grove was 
dedicated and planted with app: opriate memorial exeér- 
cises by the teachers and pupils of the public schools, 
Mr. Peaslee has set on foot a work of which he may 
well be proud ; it will be for a century. One can but be 
impressed with the nobility of sentiment which devised 
the planting of this beautiful grove. Its founder has 
received letters from authors in all parts of our country 
and all heartily approve of his plans and sympathize 
with his efforts. Mr. Peaslee is a man and a hard-work- 
ing Superintendent ; his work in the schools is but a 
part of the magnificent devotion he exhibits to benefit 
the rising generation. Let the teachers plant trees and 
shrubs around their school-houses and name them after 
our authors. J. M. K, 





IT have a large school that is not graded, and feel that 
I need all the assistanee I can get, and that I need orig- 
inality too. Your publication seems to be fitted for my 
purposes. I want the ‘Talks on Teaching,” ‘‘School 
Management,” and any other practical volume you think 
will be helpful. I must have help—I must keep 
fresh. K. L. OC, 

Lilinois. 

[This teacher sees her needs; she knows she must, 
like every fountain, draw in if she would pour out. For 
one who tries to meet the difficulties of the school-room 
rationally we have nine who will do nothing, We 
counsel that teacher to keep her freshness, and then to 
plan to have some aid in her large school, Why not get 
a cheap addition to the school-room ?—Eb. ] 





I was a “‘mill hand” before 1 read your paper—that is, 
I put the scholars through as you would things in a 
machine I now try to do better. 8. 

[This man encourages one to labor. Let all look at 
their’ school-room_ work. Are you “mill-hands”? ‘Is 
your school a mill ?—Ep,) 


I feel the JouRNaL to be most profitable for the teach- 
er. Since reading it I have been stirred up in the cause 





His heart was as great as the world, but there 
was no room in it to hold the memory of a wrong. 





‘f° are seriously considering the questions of running 





| —Hacersom, 


of education. Ihave started up a township meeting of 
the teachers, and was made the head for my pains. 
Now I wish you would give me some instructions in re- 
) gard to the subjects that would most animate and stir 
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the community at large. Our meeting at present is 
weak, but I am looking forward, when not only the 
township, but the whole county and state will be equal- 
ly stirred up to that point that there will be state as- 
sociations that will be profitably carried on by the work 
of the earnest armor-bearers of the cause in the tate of 
Iowa will be repaid. P. P. 8. 
Iowa. 


I was very much pleased with the nicknames for the 
States in the paper. I made use of them m the schvol- 
room, asking questions about them, as, *‘Why was 
Colorado named the “Centennial State.” My answer 
was “because it was admitted into the Union in the 
Centennial year.” Is this correct? Please give nick- 
names for all the important cities in your next number. 
We are frequently asked such questions in geography 
at the examinations. As I am no writer, I will leave 
the questions with you. L. W. 8. 

[Correct.—Eb. } 


The only fault I have to find with your paper is that 
it causes me to wish I had a better principal. I get no 
life or help from him of any kind whatever. He comes 
in, looks on, walks away. If he would only teach us 
how to teach I would be glad. F. L. T. 

Boston. 

[It is sometimes the case that the principal feels that 
the assistant teachers do not want to learn. Propose a 
teacher’s meeting.—ED. ] 


Not long ago I visited the Normal School at Engle- 
wood, where Col. Parker presides. I was struck by the 
keen interest he showed in «ach pupil, and he seemed 
to know them all. Ne wonder their little brains devel- 
op rapidly and uniformly in such a genial atmosphere. 
We went into the class room to hear the young teachers’ 
criticisms of themselves. Very apt and telling some of 
them proved to be. Weconcluded to appoint ourselves 
our own critics and watch the results. E, ERWIN. 


Your paper the ScHOLAR’s COMPANION is truly what 
its name indicates. After trying it six months, I find 
my scaool cannot get along without it. By having the 
advance class read in it instead of text-books, their im- 
provement in reading is not only great, but they keep 
well posted in all the affairs of the day, besides gems 
of history. I call it my School Encyclopeedia. 

Mo. M. F. P. 


Please tell me the best Normal Sehool you know of. 
I want te spend a few weeks during the summer in 
some good school, L. W. 

New Jersey. 

[Normal Schools are usually closed during the sum- 
mer. Itis to be regretted that some plan has not been 
made for a State Normal Institute for six or eight 
weeks. By this we mean an Institute devoted to Epv- 
CATION, and not to drill in arithmetic, etc, There are 
thousands of teachers who want to learn about Educa- 
tion. Who is ready to open such an Institute for the 
teachers of N. Y., N. J., and Pa. ?—Eb.] 


I persuaded the teacher in our intermediate depart- 
ment to introduce the SCHOLAR’s CoMPANION as a read 
ing exercise. I cannot express to you the amount of 
pleasure, as well as prcfit, it has afforded teacher and © 
pupils, No indifference now when the reading class is 
called. Parents and friends are delayed with questions, 
and our dictionaries are in constant use. A.C. J. 


Please find enclosed $1.00 for the TracHERs’ In- 
sTitoTe fer one year. Would not miss one number for 
the whole sul scription price. J. W. R. 

Minn. 


I have no knowledge of any paper that will compare aa 


with the ScHOOL JOURNAL in awaking thought and 
inciting to effort. County Supt. W. O. GaRRIsoNn, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


What publication gives the Grube method in full? 


[There is no full translation ; we send Prof. Soldan’s 
for 80 cents.—Eb, } 


Canapa.—On the eobhalon of the recent final ex- 

amunation at McMaster Hall, Toronto, wy found that’! 

requiring an average of 75 in order to 68, the 

y were exacting an — much than 

other Red and the tendency was 

to the discouragement and Sispair of industrious men, | 

whose opportunities had been limited. The faculty 
therefore, reduced the average to 60. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEA-SICKNESS. 
rh 8. Parker, Wellington, O., says: ‘‘ While crossing 


I gave it to some who were | 
Tox dnd give i fo some, pammenees 
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The co ee of the ScHOOL JOURNAL titend to 
give their readers each aoe a Papet clear idea of 
the books of the month. will be of value 
to the increasing number in in all sections who want 


This very 
~ keep posted on the new publications. Prices will | ted in the 


iven and other information to guide buyers. 
Pa hers will please send us information before 
the 20th of each month. Reviews will be found in 
their Keg ripmy lace, but brief, descriptive notices 
will be added to titles. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


A Treatise on Insanity, in Its Medical Relations. 
William A. Hammond, M.D. $5; in ~~ 3 86 
In this work the author has not only considered the subject 
of insanity. but t hos prefixed Spat Breton of Me oak with a gen- 
eral view of the mind ‘and the categories of thi 
faculties, and a full eceount of the variows causes th rt exercise 
an influence over mental derangement, quan ap x] habit, La sex, 
a ndency, constitution, temperam: instin jeep, 


Man Before Metals, By N. on Prof. at the Science 
Faculty of Toulouse. $1.75 


Its contents wents of the cate of the human race and 
primitive civilization. 


By 





French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George 
Saintsbury. $1.25 
Q. — Flacci Oper. With an Etching from a De- 
sign by L. Alma-Tadema. 
The above two volumes belong to the “ Parchment Series.” 
Medical Ethics and Piiete Commentaries on the 


National Code of ics. By Austin flint, M.D 
60 cents. 


. SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


lish Style in Public Discourse. With Special Re- 
ion to the we of the Pulpit. By Prof. Austin 
sianeen D.D. 
in A Widest te rater tire work is 
tic treatise upon SSS Se i ee 
The ment. Novel, and the aaa of its Develop- 
oa By Sidne Lae, 


uires, Chat special relati mee = the novel 
virtue of whieh @ paramount 


literary form? m? Ta answering the query 
juman personality from lus and 


Eft, in whom the numerous threads 
it ny B @-— 4 Cleaver Meg $1.50. 

ADIL, doscet tions of nature ah narrative, s st , 
Ieeapheuse of the Gieseen emir W hich these poems might appro- 
priately be be distributed. 

An American Four-In-Haod in Britain. By Andrew 
Carnegie. $2. 


This book gives a tively account of the author’s famous drive 
with a party of friends on a coach through England and Scotland. 


By George W. Cable. Part L 

hine—Cafe des Exiles—Belles Demo- 

iselles Plantation. Part II. ‘‘ Posson Jone,”—Jean- 

ah Poquelin—’Tite Poulette - Sieur George—Mad- 
ame Delicieuse. 30 cents each part. 


“ Nothing in recent literature is more a 
than his descriptions of Louisiana 


is real, ple live and laugh, and work and 
their J oy t, but the genius of the author 
cust over land and peo; e that truest of all lights, the idea! 
a) Baek ene, RLES DUDLEY W ABNER, in the Hart- 


of pt a Le ws t» lish le 
doquheueae. 





$1.50. 


Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
Library Edition. $4. 


“The literary sensation of the season. 
letters have been published in this 


ont No such sve 
Hartford Courant, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
Ten eon. Religions. By James Freeman Clarke, D.D. 


A supplement tv Dr. Clarke’s previous work on the same subject. 


Fagen By Robert iets $1. 


Contains the poems of Mr. Browning written since the appear- 
ance of “Dramatic Idylis.” 


But Yet a Woman. By ArthurS. Hardy. $1.25. 
The novel of the beyond pare. Not 
ody bu better, it deserves all the sttontion itis re. 


body but, what 
CASSELL & CO., New Yorxr. 


Modern em, Their Trials and Triumphs. By/| men 
Robert Young, with Introduction by Rev. James| and 
H. Wilson, D.D., Edinburgh. $2,00. 


Fete Seek Di ae WO Se Seremnies seocpition on Oe eter 
side of the water. wanes, Soveees passed through two edi 

This first American edition is revised and Lf f- -— 3 
tion is brought down to date. 


_My Aids to the Divine Life. By Rev. Dean Boyle. 


40 cents. 
bound in cloth, with 


pe Dr. bogie proves to bes 
My My Object in L in Life. By Canon Farrar. 40 cents. 
ripest 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHraDELpHia. 


bea -y® Countess Von Saphes. A Novel. By “Ouida.” 
$1.25. Paper cover. 40 cents. 


“Ht tefull of 
8 EE at ee 6 eee ee 


“ Heart Chords” 


series by eminent divines. 
jumes, it ~— WEF. 





7 R OSGOOD & CO.. Bosror. 
Through One + as By Mrs. Frances Hodg. 
son Burnett. $1.50. 
celebrated of society in Washington, first prin. 


Oentury ane awakened a very general 
interest, 
It is a thorough ex in of the uliar features of the R. 
pec pub- 


The Real Lord Byron. By John C. Jeaffreson. $1.59, 


A new study of the great poet's coqeen, 8 in which many long-ey. 
misapprehensions are and many hither t> ignore 
in its are brought to light. 


A Walk in Hellas. By Denton J. Snider. $2.50. 
An account of a tour on foot, through the cities, villa 
rural districts of the om of Greece, in the year 1870, by nt 
enthusiastic . who has made a very charming ang 
beautifully-written mosaic of modern Greek life and customs, 


tal | Mary Megtolen* A Poem. By Mrs. Richard Greep- 


go $1.50 


a wonderful a well-known American writer, was 
ed with in the highest Roman and Eng. 

Py ene hy edition has long been out of 

— and the present edition is issued in unswer to a larve de 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Mosaics of Bible Hist The Bible Record, with J). 
lustrative Poetic and Prose Selections from Stand- 
ard Literature. By Marcius Willson and Robert 
Pierpont Willson. $3. 


Spanish Vistas. By George Parsons Lathrop. 
trated by Charles 8. Reinhart. $3. 


Games and Songs of American Children. Collected and 
Compared by William Wells Newell. $1.50. 


The Real Lord Byron. New Views of the Poet's Life, 
By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 20 cents. 


An Outline of Irish ooo From the Earliest Time 
oe y Justin H. McCarthy. 15 
cen 


Fielding. By Austin Dobson. 75 cents. 
The latest volume issued in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters.” 


G. P. PUTNAMS’ SONS. New York. 
Italian Rambles. By James Jackson Jarves. $1.25. 


Golden Sands. A Collection of Devotional and Practical 
Counsels for the Duties of Daily Life. Translated 
from the French, by Ella McMahon. $1.50. 
Three SGerens | series of this work have been published in the 
Valea States, and translations have been made into various lan- 
guages. y no similar work bas had during the past ten 
years so extensive a sale. 
Shaftesbury and Hutchinson. By Prof. Fowler. $1 25. 
“ English Philosophers” is a seri € 
and detailed statement of their pent De ws anys Fearn tiers —s 
phy. , together with brief biographical studies of the men 
The Golden Chersonese, and the Way Thither. 
Isabella L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop.) £2 25. 
Sketches of travel in the Malayan Pen insula. 
* Miss Bird is the ideal traveller.’’— London Spectator. 
“* Golden Chersoneee’ is one of the choicest books of travel of 


tho peng, ants and oune open Ne PR Rerwams than her ‘ Un- 


rues | An po pidelibics A Manual of Suggestions for 

ners in Literature. Comprising a description 

blishing Methods and Arrangements, Direc- 

tens for the ion of MSS. for the Press, Ex- 

planations of the Details of Book Manufacturing, 

with Instructions for Proof-Reading, and Specimens 

of Typography, the Text of the United States Copy- 

right Law, and Information concerning Interns 

tional ts ; together with General Hints for 
Authors. $1. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, New Yorx. 
Practical Notes on Et By R. S, Chattock. With 
illustrations, showing different stages and processes 
of the art. $3. 
History of Bayard. Ena Good Chevalier sans Peur e 


sans Reproche. led by the Loyal Serviteur. 
Translated into Engl English from the French of Loredan 
Lurchey. $6. 


“The work is unique of its Me kind, 298 the tregaintor has done 4 

signal service to English readers.”"—Morning Post. 

Etched Studies for a Decoration, Domestic 
Furniture, Etc. By H. W. Batley. $20. 


Eee wei ese 

Mexico item, Se ier Onley with a Great Future, and 
a Glance at the Prehistoric remains and Antiquitie 
of the Montezumas. By Thomas Unett Brockle 
hurst. $7.50. 


An Ugly Heroine. An Novel, By Christine Faber. $1.1. 
A novel of domestic life, with a striking and original plot am 


Life of "Alexander H . Stephens. Richard Malcola 
Jobnson and William Hand Fn Mowe Approved by 
Stephens. $8. 


galeerea pares 22h eee 
Sern a ra cama rans attractive sketches of his Pr- 


vate life and 


Worcester’s New School Dictionary. LIllustrateé 
90 cents. 
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tharles Seribner's Sons. 
NEW BOOKS. 


SOCRATES: A Translation of the Apol- 
ogy, Crito, and parts ef the Pheedo of Plato, con- 
taining the Defence of Socrates at his Trial, his 
Conversations in Prison, with his Thoughts on 
the Future Life, and an Acvount of his Death. 
With an Introduction by Professor W. W. 
Goodwin, of Harvard College. A new and 


cheaper edition. Paper covers. ie 
“Such a sp ho have cm mabee 
ing of the 4 
text io Green tt mech = 
B. Y. Boe. Post. 


CHATS ABOUT BOOKS ; Poets and 
Novenists. By Mayo Hazeltine. lvol 12mo. 
$1.50. These acute and scholarly papers, which 
have appeared from time to time in the col- 
nmns of the New York Sun, relate to some of 
the most typical of modern poets and noveiists 
—Victor Hugo, Swinburne, George Eliot, Dau- 
det, Charles Reade, Whittier. Morris, Henry 
James, and others. 

“Mr. Hazeltine’s style is noticeable f 
ment, its brilliancy, its wealth « illustrative com 

fairness. . e gow be 

and Dau- 

toa 

confi- 


ENFLISH STYLE IN PUBLIC DIS- 
COURSE. With Special Relation the Usages of 
the Pulpit. By Prof. Austin Phelps, D. D., au- 
thor of “The Theory of Preaching,” ‘‘ Men and 
Books,” etc. 1 vol, 12mo, $2. 

We neve | ~ -r treatise on pulpit style broad 


to d more—a 
tory tise on all ih style. . Itwillbea 
great help to any who are stri learn how to 
write speak | mother- precision, 
force, grace.”"— The 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL. and the Prin- 
ciple of its Development. By Sidney Lanier, 
author of “ The Science of English Verse."’ ‘The 
Boys Froigsart,”’ ete. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $2. 

Mr. Lanier wanes Ghe grows of soane®, pensonality personality 


ne Se 
Shakes) Richardson, and iding, down to 
in Whom the numerous thrende are gath- 
ered into one. The portion of the work directly con: 
cerned with the modern novel 1s very largely 
toa critical loving study of the last-named author, 
accom Roos extracts from her works. 


tt SCIENCE OF ENGLISH 
grsg. Sidney Lanier. Crown 8vo, $2. 


A New Edition Reissued for 1883. 
THE INDEX-GUIDE TO TRAVEL 
AND ART-STUDY IN EUROPE. By Lafay- 
ette C. Loomis, A.M. With Plans and Cata- 
logues of the Chief Art Galleries, Maps, Tables 
of Routes, and 100 illustrations. 1 vol, 18mo, 


600 pages, $3.50. 

“The value of the is incontestable. It would 

be worth pu! if on'y for the abundant maps of 
aad charts of rail and 


ci pinns 
river routes, to ay nothing of the art illustrations "—- 
LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By 

R. Bosworth Smith, M. A., late Fellow of Trini- 

ty College, Assistant Master at Harrow School. 

With maps and portraits. 2 vols., 8vo. $5. 

“We col this work without qualification as 
one of the best to be in whole range of re- 
cent biography.”—New York Churchman. 

A Newand Cheaper Authorized Edition. 
LETTERS AND MEMORIALS, OF 

Jane Welsh Carlyle. Two vols. in one. Crown 

8vo, with steel portrait, $1.50. Library edition, 

8 vols., 8vo, $*. 


sensation of the season. Nosuch 
lively” ye cntereang etter eve boon been published in 
this generation.” — Courant. 

A New Popular Edition. 

OLD CREOLE DAYS. By George W. 
Cable. Part Il. Madame Delphine—Cafe des 
Exiles—Belles Demoiselles Plantation. Part II. 
“Posson Jone’ ’’—Jean-ah Poquelin—’Tite Poul- 


THREE NEW AND CHARMING 
SUMMER NOVELS. 


LOYS, LORD BERESFORD. 


By the “ DUCHESS,” 
Author of * Molly Bawn.” “ Faith and Unfaith,” 
“Mrs. Geoffrey,” “ Portia,” ete. 


FAIRY GOLD. 
By the author of ‘A Lesson in Love.” 


Illustrated. Svo. Paper Cover. 40 Cent«. 


“The interesting novel, ‘Fairy Gold,’’’--New 
York Independent. 


aT Ot ore 


WANDA, 
COUNTESS VON SZALRAS. 
By “OUIDA,” 

Author of “Seeamare... “Cader Fueling.” 


“ Moths,” 


i2mo. Extra Cloth. dee, 16mo. Neat 
Paper Cover. 40 Cents. 


“The hand has lost none of its matchless eun- 
are 


and m 
scores of the ‘ ma eg ‘of 
loft tender path for en- 


wt asic bu dll Bockedlers, or wilt be sent by 
mail postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BCOKS. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


But Yet a Woman. 


By Artsur 8. Harpy. 16mo, $1.25. 


“Ttisa ive pleasure tu take up a book so 
by b sat nee Oe ought. site ie tt 
long since we Ay ualities of 
be mer pg oe Benhie AVA] oh 
ed.""—A lantic 


simple in plot, but charm- 
nes are lovely and natural 
aaniy, UES ae oe 
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Wad mn) Ho 
ingly told. The 
women ; the lover is a 


ing nov 
<h novell es wall ae s thie, and one that 


areas 
_ FROM seiaibee TO PEST. 


By Tuomas BarLey ALDRICH, author of “ Mar- 
jorie Daw,” “The Story of a Bad Boy,” eto. 
16mo, $1 25. 


ette—’Sieur George—Madame Delicieus. 16mo, Travel sketches mostly in Eu mashed 
paper, each complete, price. 30 cents careful poe ytd 
end Tomenite than’ bie Gaaeipatone of that oh charm of “which makes all’ that Me 
srenery | oad his figures are drawn in it with 08 dott eae 
Seek ee are mee t the genius ne ere pany op 
thor cast over and truest 
of all the i of it.” —CHaR- 
tas DUSLEY Wasiem te 3 Hartford HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston. 


ON THE DESERT. With a Brief 
FIrioW of seeeat vents ma Mayet. By 
Henry M. Field, D.D., of “ From 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


11 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORE. 
TOURGEE’S NEW NOVEL! 
Hot Plowshares. 


THE ORDEAL OF TRUTH. 
610 pages. Illustrated. Extra Cloth, 61.50. 
*,* Selling at all Bookstores or mailed by, 
PORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
NEW YORK, 
New Srrizs: Gold Beveled 
Crromo Visiting hy — 
okch ora = 
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Third Edition Now Ready. 
HISTORY 


a i 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


By John Bach McMaster. 





McMaster’s “History of the People 
of the United States” continues to be 
received with enthusiasm by scholars and 
the general public. 

A distinguished critic declares it to be 
“ one of the most important, one of 
the most necessary, certainly one of 
the most fascinating and entertain- 
ing volumes that the literature of 
the country is enriched with.” 





Volume I. Third edition . Svo. cloth, 
gilt top. Price, $2.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York. 


|D. LOTHROP& CO. 


32 Franklin St., Boston, 


Celebrated Pansy Books, 


and a thousand others choice books, at low 
prices. Catalogues free. 








CAN YOU FIND A xs F R THE 
FAMILY BUA 


WIDE AWAKE! 


Read What the Press Says of It: 


> easily its rivals.—Chaistian Mirror. 
pete library in iteelf.—Putnam 


8 
a epee Ge best possible.—Chicago 
N ited in at all it. 
—Bovinadole te Burope approaches 
Only 25 cents, or only $3.50 a year. 


BABYLAND. 
Dainty » ovaet, ond Senep ant Saty’s owe. Five 
comin wambae, $l a year 
Our Little Men and Women. 


Surpasses all other yt oe 
Readers. Ten [= number, 50 cents 


PANSY. 
The Charming Week for Boys and Girls. Seven 
cents 75 cents a year. 





Subscriptions may begin at any time. Address 


D. LOTHROP & Co.. 
PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston. 


A Conci-% Hisrory 


American People 


RE CSE we cm eee Ma 
History of American — os oe 
We are Governed ”’—the and 
the United “Séates from the 
the U from 
continent to 1882; and 
Animated Narrative of the Life 





The Portrait Illustrations with 





Biographical ‘of Eminent 
the departments 
and ie a. 


ELEGANT NEW EDITION OF 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS OF FICTION. (Eight Volumes.) 


™ clear cleanly A . 
ongrema oan 
and Semmes. 
Remela. Br Groner Exior. 


Uaréa. Br Groner Exces. 
4 Halifax, a Gentioman. Br Mus. MuLoce- 


Jane Eyre. Br Cua ttorre Beorrs 

Hypatia. Br Cuscces Knvoster. 

Ceriune. Br Madame pe Staci. 

Last ef the Mebkicans. Br James Fexmons Cooren. 
Tem Brown ai Ragby. Br Taomas Hvones. 


The Bight Volumes. packed in a neat box, $5.00. 


witn gold sad ak 


Macaulay's History of Engiard. 3 vols, $2. 
The Sketch-Beok. Inviwe. 1 wel., 75 Centa. 
Kaickerbecker Histery ef New Yeotk. 1 vel., 
75 Cents. 


Tbustrated Catalogue and Samples of Binding /ree. 
For gale by booksellers, or sent postpaid 
Ww et geste Extre lnewe § 144 pages 


on frst class ines paper, shy wry Se iret eens 


Kicce’s ‘urcloparaia ot er Homes See 


pel aaricine gry and Mande tinding 


‘Tasapts Je Serecniqm Delivered. 3 


pe. printed 


if Leather, $1 
in one volume 
ted on fret- 
Prices : Cloth. 


by — 2 
bound. Priess Cloth, $0 76. 
Sono. Largs IMad. 452 
tnd bandaomicly bow! 


were 


cleanly ted pay 

ly oY ve: Halt Leather, $1.25. 
Plucarch’s Lives ef the Poste, 926 printed and in one 

vo.ume Uatee ‘learns 

97) 4-, Prices: Cloth. a 


8. W. GREEN'S SON, Publisher, 
696 Broadway, New Yerk. 


PUNK & WAGNALL’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No, 88, NOW READY, 25 CENTS. 


SAM HOBART, 


By Justi D. Fuiron. 
A biography of a Locomotive Baginesr as fas 
cinating as a romance 
No. 88. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
By Laura C. Hottowar................. 15 cents. 
No. 87. Essays of Geenge Eliot. Coligsted by 
Nathan Sheppard... 2 cents. 
The tthe fret appearance of ‘these tu book- 
nd or hea came 


Ne. 86. Onlin Clout’s Calendar; or, a Record 
aSummer. By Grant Allen...... 25 centa. 








No. 85. anewage of Literature. David 
PRE FOT TERT ny ee cents. 

No. Flotsam and Jetsam. Ry T. G. 
25 cents. 

No. 83. Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. By 
W.E. Winks annie 25 cents. 
No. 82. Humorists. By H. RK. 
Haw vets sting cone. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 1012 ae a. New York 
JUST PUBLISHED | 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH ; 


~ row ro ACQUIRE AND 1 PRACTICE IT. 
Rev. im Pitten hor v¢ 
A Time Work on a 4! ry wenn 
a subject ft deep interest 
fore Ls pay to all who have. plans to ay at 
eases & expres agen curves Sa = 


carry conviction to the minds of their 
vance the advocated by } $F aes 





Navional Scmoo1 oF ELOCUTION AND PEE 











Complete in 2 Svo., | same by over 300 most prominent 
wk 00 per — fool musa bot in toaal price of euch = 
the work [" plan and guecation 1 tf 3 - pt LB 
py for a ae eyarankee far yon il tee 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, B L. KELLOGG CO., 
27 Park Place, N. ¥. * 21 Park Pince,.5.¥. 
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BOOK’ DEPARTMENT. 


Boston: James R. Qagoos, & Coe nG20. | 

This volume contains some of the most sensational 
chapters in modern literary biography. and will _— 
much discussion on, both sides of the A sant 
Jeaffreson unfolds the record of the poet's ff 
good deeds and'bad, and leavés'th? réadet 
own verdict. »The adventurous: and« martial career of 
Lord Byron im Italy and Greece*is deséribed at leugte: 
and his extraordinary, habits, of, life, while dwellin re 
Venive, Genoa, Pisa:dand Raventia; his deeds in“ 
Greek’ war of independence, and his’ death ae 
ghi. The heat of the contest comes in,the chapters dé- 
voted to refuting the very grave charges advanced in a 
modern ‘American book, whith ; wed oat length} 
and effectually disposed of. By the aid of,zecently dis, 
covered letters and other unimpeachable tegti £9 
various authoritative sources, a flood of light been 
thrown upon deeply interesting episodes of Byron’ 8 life, 
hitherto imperfectly understood, and sérving &3"'a 
ground-work for astounding’ fictions. ' This mterdsting } 
biography at last shows Byron as hé was,,,sbaring,, ins, 
deed, in the faults: of his. age,» but» clearly innocent, of || 
the many serious charges which have been leged 
against him. It is a rehabilitation,.of the author of 
‘« Childe Harold,” with 500 pages of reminiscences’ of 
his friendships and contests with Shelley, Trelawney, 
Goethe, and many others of the chief Inen«6f Ins tiie. 


JaMES MONROE, IN His RELATIONS TO THE PUBLIO'SER- 
vics, . By Daniel. C, Gilman.,;, Boston.:, Houghton, Mit- 
flin & Co, $1.25. 

This contribution of President Gilman’s to thes by. 
ican Statesmen” series proves to be one*of thé ‘imost 
readable biographical sketches that have | ap ared 
long time... Becanse JamasiMonrow was ebb) cabs 
Uniited States duritig ati éra of peace and) good feeling,4 
ought mof to’ detracWfrom #hé true value of’ his _— 


service. and his; high “character es} ‘asta an. 
Feet dn 


passed more than fifty years in me Le 
Aste citen ? He ma 


try, in. various official poten aed aid 

felk te him ; what Cb5 ori 

have had an saitiinttration free from war or rumors ot 
war, but Monroe himself wasa soldier af the strictest 
school, having, as_Mr. Gilman says, ‘tifade his first ap- 
pearance in public life with & int at oO alder 
making his way to Washington's headg at the 
beginning of the Revolution. - Surviving the honorable 
wounds of the Revolution, he afterwards became a dis- 
tinguished officer in the, war of,1812 and) the’ Seminole 
war. So, Monroe was by no means 4 ‘creature of days of 
peace. This narrative of our fifth Presitlent’s, life has 
not the pretensions df'a bidgraphy, but claims to be a 
mere sketch, while it at’ the same tinre laments the ab-| 
sence of an, adequate. biograpby.:ef .its subject. The 
volume has been a source of the purest pleasure to:ns,. 
and the distinguished author has, it beens. achieved as 
great a success in its way as Froude did with his ‘‘ Cae-" 
sar.” The “American Statesmen” series was doubtless 
suggested by Froude’s sketch, and not one of thé séries 
has so far conformed , So. admirabl yr te that. excellent 
model. as this work of President Gilman’ 3] 

Tue DAWN oF History: Afi Introduction to Pre. 
historic Study. Edited by C. F. -Keary, jof the British 
Museum. Part I. New York: .J. Fitzgerald. 15 cents. 

This is the only work we now recall which atténiptd| 5 
to give a full account of the results.of scientific research 
with respect to the life of mam upon the ¢atth in the 
times preceding “history.” .The evidence drawn from 
existing and dead languages; from hi 
found in caves; from tools, utensils, 
in situations which indicate a high 
the traces of man’s presence upon the 
remote ages when the rhinoceros and the} mam oe in- 
habited Britain and France, and from a seb cee other 
sources, is here set forth with perthyed clearness ; the 
result is a book that will be read with interest by every 
one. In short, it is a book for the genere! ‘reader, ‘and 
not for the scientist, 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE ‘Unirep States. A 





, discovered 
tiq ity ; > sete 


Special Report. Washington: Sr more nite 


Office, 

Commissioner Eaton of the Bureau of n Te- 
ports at great length in response’ to the te. resolu- 
tion of last December inquiring about, gp gh 
needs of Industrial Education, ‘The 1, makes a 
portly octavo volume of over 300 pages, discusses 
the progress in industrial education ughout the 
United States. ‘The work which the state colleges and 


iouan Me D: 


sto STIS YT 


uman réfgaitis)” 


rib¢d {with completeness of detail,'the appendixes 
treating separately and fully each particular state. The 
nee bulk of information concerning industrial in- 
ile entirely too large to be utilized in any 


supply of unfisical news and misceYany,*four pieces of 
music of the hi esflneriti ‘Whe magazine ig sold at 15 
cents a copy. Musical Herald Company, Boston, Mass, 


ge 


NOTES. | 
st ac ét forcibly impressés thie readlér witifthe) | Switberne’s new volumé of poems, HA Century of 


truth that our country is rapicly awakening: toa redli- 
zation of what the times really demand preparation for 
the gndustriale pursnits. «fhe report'of Mr. Eaton will 
bé‘kept at hatd tf Mate reference by us. 
ae eee 8C AGAZINES. 
_ Harper's Monthly for June contains: **Faustus,” 
a pobm By 8: 8! Conant, ‘with a drawing by E. A. Abbey; | press 
iw’ Lambeth ‘Palace,” by Z, B.' Gustafson, illustrated ; 

“The Hundred Years’ War,” Part VII. of Col, T. W. 
Higginson’s ‘*Anierican History Series;” ‘‘ Indian Art in 
Metal and Wood.” by J. L. Kiphng; ‘‘The Home | 
xa ratha,” by Ernest Ingersoll ; ‘‘The Romanoffs—I,” 

. Sutherland Edwards: ‘‘ Sunlight Mysteries.” by 
Wy ew yekorf ; “ Carfsbad Watcrs,” by Titus Munson 
;-“ A Castle in Spain,” a new. serial novel; 
‘* Rus,” .ai!dumiorous sketch by Charles Reade ; ‘‘ The 
Mount, of,Sorrow,”. by Harriet Prescott Spofford ; “‘ An 
ZEsthetic Idea,” by a working girl; poems by Annie 
elds, Miss A. A. Bassett, S. S. Conant, George E. 
Montgomery; and John B. Tabb. 

‘* Dipinvott s Magazine for June, now ready, contains ; 
‘Pie Vagaries of Western Architecture,” by Frederic 
\G.\Mather. | With a frontispiece and other illustrations; 

‘*The London Season,” by Norman Pearson ;. ‘* Poor 


Jack,;, His; Sorrows and His Joys,” by Franklin H. 
North; ‘“‘A Night with Remenyi,” by L. J. 8.3 “A 
Roman Pension,” by Kate Hilliard; “Animals Extinct 
Within. H p,.Memory,” by C. F. Holder; “The 
‘Armeriean t Ezekiel.” by Margaret J. Preston ; 
palso.a continuation of Mary Agnes Preston’sserial story, 
‘‘The Jewel in the Lotos ;” other short stories, poems, 
imgerest tae current topics. 
| The June NonthAmerican Review has a most valuable 
store of timely discussion, The papers are seven in 
fein follows : _ aoe Manufacturing Inter- 


ip Nizezhe, Jr. : ‘‘ Present Aspects of Gols 
rh D.C. Silman ; ;. “Abuses of Citizen- 
ship,” by Edward Self ;” “ Herbert Spencer’s Facts an: 
Inferences,”. by Isaac L. Rice; ‘‘A Few Wenis, About 
Public Singing,” by Christine (Nilsson ; *‘ Incidental 
Taxation,” by W. M. Springer ;:“ Moral Influence of the 
sg ea ay’ bys Rew) Dr, J, M. Buckley, John Gilbert, A, 
altiter,.and. W illiany W inter; 
~Plié Atlantic Monthly, for June, contains among its 
best ‘attractions, Richard Grant White’s first install- 
ment of ‘“‘ Mr. Washington Adams in England,” and 
Whittier’s new poem, ‘‘How the Women; went_from 
Dover.” | These contributions are the cream of the 
‘number, though 14, is not reflecting. by any means, on 
the remainder of the contents to say so. The book 
‘‘ critiques” in the Atlantic are sadly weak of late, being 
out Of all proportions to the rest’ of the magazine. 
(vPhe Iudustrial News, published by the Inventor’s In- 
stitute, of Cooper Union, New York city, makes its 
April number a memorial tribute to Peter Cooper. An 
excellent steel-plate portrait and a lengtby biographical 
article by Prof. J. C. Zachos, curator of Cooper Institute, 
}constitute an appropriate acknowledgement by the 
great free institute of its gratitude to the late philan- 
trophist. 
The-Publishers’ Cireular, London, says in a notice of 
nee Complete Poenisof Thomas Bailey Aldrich,” re- 
ently -from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., that, | 
‘strange to say, his poetry has been almost ignored in 
England,”’ So much the worse for England, say we. 
Good Health for May is more than an ordinary num- 
[ber. There are lengthy articles of rare merit, and a 
variety of short, spicy editorial articles, treating 
on Eisead of general and special interest. This maga- 
ziné can be had for $1.00 a year, Address, Good Health, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
The Musical Herald for this month is one of the best 


| Boys, and Girls,” 


Roaiiels,? will be publishee Ly R. Worthington next 
month. 

The Putnams ‘have nearly ready the “Pfutarch for 
edited by Principal White of the Berke- 
ley School, 

Messrs. Jobn E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, have in 

“The Life and Adventures of Lewis Wetzel,” the 
owes Indian scout. 

An American edition of that extraordinarv book, 
‘* Underground Russia,” will be issued immediately 

¢ Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The July, number of Lippineot?’s will contain a charm- 
ing illustrated story by the author of * Phyllis,” ‘* Molly 
Bawn;” etc., entitled ‘‘Moonshine and Marguerites,” 
eomiplete in that number. 

Prof. Henry A. Beers, of Yale, has written a short 
college story, entitled “Split Zephyr,” which is charac- 
terized as ‘‘ An attenuated yarn spun by the fates.” It 
will appear in the June Century. 

“The publishing house of Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
New York, London and Paris, has been reorganized 
into a limited joint stock company under the general 
style of Cassell & Company, Limited. 

As soon as Oscaf Wilde has finished his play ‘‘ The 
Duchess of Padua,” which he is writing for Mary Ander- 
son, he promises to turn his esthetic mind toward the 
writing of a book, ‘‘ Souvenirs of America.” 


Mr. Ruskin is hard at work on the new edition of 
‘*Modern Painter,” the second volume of which has 
just appeared. It contains not only a new preface and 
and critical notes, but also .an ‘‘ epilogue, with anto- 
tobiographical account of the author’s early art studies.” 
A new edition of the ‘‘Seven Lamps of Architecture” 
is also forthcoming. The recent Oxford lecture on 
-* Rossetti and Holman Hunt” is to be published imme- 
diately, and will be followed by others to be delivered 


4 ‘next term, under the general title of “The Arts of Eng- 


land.” 


Several of the picterial features of the June Century 
are of.uncommon interest, like the frontispiece portrait 
‘Tennyson, after Woolner’s bust, and the other full-page 
pictures in the profusely illustrated paper by Edmund 
W. Gosse on “ Living English Sculptors; also Severn’s 
sketch of Keats in his last illness, accompanied by a 
sonnet by Miss Edith M. Thomas, and a portrait of the 
artist-friend Severn. Of descriptive interest, beside, are 
the sixfeen or seventeen cuts which reinforce H. H.'s 
concluding paper in her history of the ruin of the Fran- 
ciscan Missions in California, and the illustrations with 
George Cable’s account of the commercial growth of 
New Orleans since 1814, under the title, ‘‘The Great 
South Gate.” 


John B. McMaster, whose ‘‘ History of the People of 
the United States” is just now attracting much atten- 
tion, was born at Brooklyn, L. I., June 29, 1852. His 
grandfather was Robert Bach, a prominent Brooklyn 
merchant in the days when that city numbered 16,000 
souls. His father was James McMaster, a native of 
New York State, and, till the war opened. a banker and 
planter of New Orleans. Mr. McMaster’s early years 
were spent in New York. Here he was educated in the 

ublic schools, and graduated from the College of the 
ie of Ney York in 1872. Fora year he taught English 
grammar in that institution as ‘a Fellow, but in 1878 he 
set out to become a civil engineer, and spent some time 
in Virginia and Chicago. The plan of the first volume of 
the ‘‘ History of the People of the United States” as it 
now exists, was drawn in 1871. As the book now stands, 
it has been twice written entirely from end to end, and 
some of the chapters from three to eight times, as the 
acquisition of new material seemed to require. In 1877 
Mr. McMaster was appointed Inspector in Civil En- 
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gineering at Princeton College. 
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Reported by LELIA E. PATRIDGE. 


This book in the first authoritative statement of the views of Col. Parker on teaching, and is destined to arouse profound attention. 


Col. Parker is so 
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A TENDER hearted manager of a theater 
saw a stranger hanging around the box 
office for an hour or two, who then asker 
for a pass to see the play that night. ‘‘Are 
you a newspaper man ?” asked the mana- 
gea. ‘ No.” ‘* Correspondent of any mu- 
Bical publication ?” *‘ No.” ‘ Write para- 
graphs for a weekly dramatic paper ?” 
‘* No.” ** In theprofession?” “No.” “Own 
a hall or opera house?” ‘‘ No.” “ Railroad 
conductor, scene painter, costumer, bill- 
poster or advance agent ?” ‘‘ No,” sighed 

‘* Perhaps you are a clergyman ? 
0.” There was aleng and embarras- 
sing silence. The man had no cheek and 
no excuse, and yet felt like doing him the 
favor, and finally handed outa pass with 
the remark : ‘‘ You'll perhaps run for the 
Legislature some day. and you might as 
well take it now.” 


WHEN an old backwoodsman was about 
to take his first ride on a Mississippi 
steamer, he was asked whether he would 
take a deck or c .bin passage. ‘‘ Well,” he 
said, in a resigned sort of way, “I’ve hved 
all my life in acabin, and I guess cabin 

, passage will be good enough for a rough 


@hap like me.” 

“I pon’r believe in this learning Ger- 
man, Spanish, French or any foreign lan- 
guage,” saida Michigan man the other 
day. ‘‘ Why, I lived among a lot of Ger- 
mans, and got along with them just as 
well as if I knew their language; but I 
didn’t—not a word of it.” ‘‘ How did 
you contrive iti’ *‘ Why, you see, they 
understood mine.” 


A Boston man went to a doctor, and 
told him: ‘ Doctor, there is something 
the maiter with my brain. After any 
severe mental exeriion I have a headache, 
What 1s the ree for it?’ ‘* The best 
remedy is to ge yourself elected to the 
Legislature, w ou will have no oo- 
casion to think oie he patient replied if 
it wasn't for the sake of his children he 
would make the experiment. He didn’t 
want them to gc through life with a stig- 
ma attached to their names. 


Our Reporter's Vacation Notes, 


During his rambles this season, our Mr. M. ha 
taken upon himself the task of satisfying our 
numerous readers that whatever goods are 
manufactured in our goodly city of Roger Wil- 
liams, are of as high a » rade, and as fine in qual- 
ity as can be produced in any spot on the globe. 
Especially is this so when the skilled Pharmacist 
of many years’ experience resolves to extract 
from the finest botanical specimens of the vege- 
table world the most potent cure for some special 
disease. In proof of his assertion that Provi- 
deace, R.I., affords the best, he relates an inter. 
view with an acquaintance, given him while so- 
journing temporarily at her residence. She says, 
“ About a year I suffered severel, from Rheuma- 
tisam in my limbs, and Neuralgia in the head, 
which I endured two or three menths with as 
much patience as possible, being under the treat- 
ment of an excellent doctor, and trying many 
kinds of m:dicine without any marked effect. 
At last a medical friend advised me to try Hunt's 
Remedy, because he attributed my severe suffer- 
ing to the bad condition of my kidneys, which 
were not performing their proper functions, and 
I commenced taking it, and ina few days the 
neuralgia had departed, my headache bad en- 
tirely disappeared, the swelling in my limbs and 
joints had gone, and I have not had a touch of it 
gmee. More recently I was troubled with impu- 
rity of the blood, which showed itself in severe 
eruptiuns on my face. I again resorted to Hunt’s 
Remedy, and after taking it a short time was 
completely cured of that complaint. Hunt's 
Remedy hes proved very beneficial to me in at 
tacks of sick headache, which it always allevi- 
ates, and 1 notice the improvement as soon as I 
take the Remedy. This Remedy has strengthen- 
ing elements, for it has made me feel much 
stronger and has been very beneficial to my gen- 
eral health. I most heartily recommend it to all 
sufferers like myself. Mrs. L.G. Tanner, No, 
126 Peart Street.” 


Great Praise. 
ALBERT G. Mann, of! Gage Home, ALi gays: 
“] have been prostrated Sg bo ; 
h Kidney disease; at times I was not to 
Bn for me, Twas not wife has often pulled them 





| Publisher's Department, 


neat advertisement is displayed on 
eet xy of the Measts. 
D. Co., in which ae 
of Readers and 
Geosraphion A at the authors’ 
names will satisfy any one that the books 
must be exceptionally The demand 
for the Readers has been un ented 
thus far, and — that teachers can ap- 
preciate good 
The Handy Commentary, edited =o. 
J. Ellicott. D.D., and advertised on 
first by the "celebrated book publish. 
ers, Cassell & Co., is suitable alike to di- 
vinity students, Sunday school teachers, 
or Bible readers, and is the most com- 
Fem book issued on the subject. It differs 
»m other commentaries, an index of the 
different points being explained in the 
notes. It is eepecialiv helpful when one 1s 
a. asubject from the Bible. For 
send for complete 
catalgues tothe publishers, 739 Broadway. 


On the last page of the JourNar. will he 
found the announcement of Wm. Wood 
& Co., calling attention to the New Edi- 
tion of Brown’ 5 ap Bgaiie Grammars, which 
have lately heen thoroughly revised by 


New York City. It seoms to us umneces- 
sary to add anything in praise of these 
grammars ; they are us well known to 
teachers and school officers as Webster's 
or Worcester’s Dictionary andi may not be 
excelled by any other grammar publish- 
ed. Those wishing a copy for. examina- 
tion will receive one at introductory 


pee. on remitting amount to the pub 
ishers. 


Our readers’ attention is called to the 
—aar of Sower, Potts & Co., of 
Philadel This firm publishes the 
Normal shabionan Series ; among which 
are Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical 
Course, ~ 2 ~~ mery’s Normal Union 

of Drawing, Lyte’s 

Bookkeeping eo Blanks, and many other 
valuable books which have stood the test 
for years ; many of these books have run 
through s-veral editions and are used in 
the best schools in the country. 
od bev of ye of the eae B Oe Ce 

an Antwerp, B of Cin- 
cinnati, will be found on the last page of 
this paper. The books of this firm are so 
well known that they need no ial 
commendation on our part. The firm is 
ably resented in this city by the 
Messrs. Wm. M. Baker and Arthur vathy 
er, both gentlemen widely and dere 
known among school officers and boo 
i Rady 9 firm's business cannot eal 
to largely in this section under 
the present management. 

The Prang Educational Co., of Boston, 
are publishing the American text-books 
of Art Education, the Natural History 
Series, Color Chart for the pans edu- 
cation of the color sense, — many other 
valuable works sn art. They are~ also 
manufacturers of Prang’s drawing models, | !2 
school pencils and school compasses, and 
keep on hand a large assortment of scien- 
tific a vg and materials. Mr. Prang, 
one of the pub is so widely known 
and has suv long been connected with 
everything pertaining to art, that no 
special commendation of his work is 
necessary. 


Messrs. Geo. Frost & Co.'s announce- 
ment of the Perfect Pencil Sha will 
be foucd in another column. e have 
no doubt it. is the most moat now in 
use, and so simple that any child can 
use it. Teachers as well as scholars will 
find it very handy to have on their desks. 
Dy semiities WO ceataee Gon. Frost & Co., 

agents, onshire street, Bos- 
sap fou wal taceive o pencil-sharper by 
return mail. 

All sorts of artists’ materials, from the 
rvari6us kitids of oils and canvas, paints 
and boards used in oil and water colors, 
and complete outfits for painting on chi- 
na, to pencils and charcoal for sketching, 
are f in excellent quality and at 
moderate price by F. W. voe & Ca,, 
manufacturers and importers of all nied- 
els, tools and matenals for the studio, 


private study or the school-roomw. 


The largest collection of globes, ma; 
iGo at 3. 1. nner ‘dint -ctese 


Se 
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g not greasy, a. worn, 
witha set cloth makes it as black as the day it was put on. 
since to teach school, I have been able to keep a fm ~ 3 
air fitto breathe. —— now covered every board in the Academy with 


be induced to use any oth 
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“How does that verse run? Something like VASSAR COLLEGE, 
this, isn’t it? POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
"Sep ane wee neh tone ae Sranty- One Tease A Tip Sees in the 
And fame ts proud to win thea can ie pce education for 
Alas! for ; also ratory and special Courses, an 
schools of musi¢ and painting ; has an astronomical 
observatory, a a copezese build- 


who never 
But die with all their music in them.’ ” 
for music and dieffrent di 
partments of science, « trary of 14,000 volumes, sod 
Professors and twenty-one me by WL 


“ Yes, that’s beautiful, patheti:: and true,” said 
your representative. “The poet alludes to people 
aid of deserving students. Letiosve it b 
Duax, Registrar SL. CALDWELL DD F 
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who are somehow suppressed, and never get their 
full allowance of joy and air. Which reminds me 
of a letter shown me the other day by Hiscox & 
Co., of New York, signed by Mr. E. C. Williams, 
of Chapman, Snyder Co., Pa., a prominent busi- 
ness man of that place. He writes: 





RUTGERS’ FEMALE ——— 


ywned ane Chaxtaeed Institution is me 
wor new and ele- 
pci Aa a ey ae 
“*T have suffered with asthma for over forty | pupils, at all times may be received, and enter the 
ears, and had a terrible attack in Decemberand | classes for which they are ccvares, and tuition 
TShuery ss I hurdly a! what Pron eee will be reckoned only from time of entrance. 
me te ARKER’S '10N I did so, and the bie mn gop hk A 
rst ractica 
me. That night | slept as if nothi pehinn s many 5 J epien ot maceun 
matter with me, and have ever ~ am attention is Chay to music an¢ 
colds since, but no asthma. 


Ap wee 
as perfect asif I had Pte Th inoue thee disease. Eollege. or at the res dence of 
of Se here aged gy | one who has asthma tell him 8. D. B 


my name that ARKER’S Tonic. he cure it— 
even after forty years.” aman who AKE peas SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 
fon of those wham the post laments. 0: ‘Twenty- 
Panes ration, which has heretofore been 
known co ARKER’S GINGER TONIC, will here- 
after be ertised and soid under name of 





President, 24 
URCHARD. 





80) 
Panken's : ‘Tonte. PR ona unprinci 
an importan nartview Pp’ ip. 


by substivuding inferior pr 

by substituting inferior 

7 of ifn change, awe mi 
ere is nw Cc! tht be 

itself, and all bottres 

dealers, wra 


ender 
GINGER ‘Tomo contain the uine 
the mile signature of Hiscox & Oo. is at the 
bottom of the the or outside wrapper. 





USINESS CO COLLEGE, 6 Dor 
al; Ci, _Station (Ratablished 1 





nw rORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door Kast of Fifth Ave. 
This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated “tue. corns. years of successful opera- 
Professors numbers over 
the country. 


ork Pgenvetery , the on 
and frem 


COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET| 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 

peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rigus article, which has acquired ; 
street; | popularity unequalled by any Tol-| DR, W. J. STEWART, 
ee ee ee a ae 
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ROOMS 
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ney, Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 
n 
pert se Heri ag oer, ne Court, comment ge 4 


fois “73 E. E. Sih St New York, May 16, 1882. 
. 3. Aver & Co., Gentlemen : 


Zz. P. Wipe.” 


~ WNER' § SARSAPARILLA 


Cleanses, €' the one 
Jates the Rs x5 the oe SE 


by enables the system system to resist co ovenes overcome the st 
See earth, General “Sas 
Bios resulting £°OmM. Poor or corru aa a ors a 


jow state of the system. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1. six bottles for $5. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
3,000 COPIES SOLD. 
AGENTS WANTED ricu'new cook 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. Arich ee of 300 
best loved Gems chosen from the whole realm of 
Music. Usual cost, 887! Here, only #2. 50. No 
book likeit. Wo competition ! Sale is immense! 
Eminent citizen says “2 DD. ad Be pleasure for 
home.” —O. H. yTiffany, D rfect mar- 

vel te one ellence and cheapness. rus 
f genuine gems. 
a milion homes © want at hence it isa —— 


to coin money. 
iddrees HUBBAR ROS Phhielohia Pa Pa. 














WE escapee A 


THIR TY TH & Gen. 


ake Yee a 
‘UR Wito INDIANS, 


ARS AMM ONG 


Vouaie and ‘Thrilling book ever written. It Sells like 

and is the grandest chance to coin moner ever offered to Agents. 

Send for Virculars, Extra pte tae free. 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


$65 4 MONTH TEACHERS 


- leasant Business. Address, 
P. Ww GLER & CO., 915 ‘Arch 8 St., Phila. 


BUSINESS 2: === 


= a week is now being made, 
any’snew book. Eminent critics say ofits it: 

eis ful of choicest wit and soundest wisdom 

J. H. Vincent, D.D. “It dnes your house honor.” a 

—Hon. J. W. Forney. “ /tisa su volume.” — 

Howard Crosby, D.D. “It ns the 

gems of literature.” — Rebt. —y DD. “ No 
{It is a wonderfully 


more valuable or beautiful volume was ever 
—Journal of Education. 
pron book. A ee ae oy to canvassers. 
iculars and sam Address 
ir ARD BROS., 724 wut pat St. Philadelphia 


Teachers and Students 


Can Make Money Fast during vacation 
selling our fine selling specialties to fami- 
lies. Best selling articles, big profits. 


wilt CLIPPER MFG. CO, (Limited), 


N. E. _N. E. Cor. 7th & Walnat Sts., Cin’ti, 0 
ee i eel ce Books & 


nected foumh Se 


Mi eT 


“Te eh fecal Buecior‘Siirres SHIPPEN, oS Ae 


GOOD} NEWS 


LADIES! 
ares efor our 






































LANGUOR AND LASSITUDE, 

SO COMMON IN THE SPRING, [XDICATE A TORPID 
CONDITION OF THE LIVER AND A SLUGGISH CIR- 
CULATION OF THE LIFE-GIVING FLUIDS. A TEA- 
SPOONFUL OF TARRANT’S SELTZER APER- 
LENT IN A GLASS OF WATER HALF AN HOUR 


- | BEFORE BREAKFAST WILL GENTLY RELIEVE AND 


REGULATE THE LIVER, QUICKEN AND PURIFY 
THE CIRCULATION, AND IMPART NEW LIFE AND 
VIGOR TO EVERY FUNCTION OF THE BODY. ALL 
DRUGGISTS HAVE IT. 





iISKIN- CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 
RBCEBMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
MILE 


in’ CURE] 

















lady NT Lu 
Why do you po’ mail 
“ Because sh: is always showing her white teeth.” 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the PUREST AND CHOIC- 
EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom. 

Every ingredient is well known to have a BENEK- 
FICAL EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUM5, 
[ts embalming or antiseptic property and ARO- 

MATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toilet luxury 
Sold by druggists. 


AY ER’S 


Cherry Pectoral. 


woh inet complaints are so Insidious in their 
Spee etioatng Se three and none 
with, bp L, ad 
often but the 
‘ious ¢xponure,iorten I weil 
its efficacy in years’ with 
diseases, and be taken Riyith throat aot ang 
A Terrible Cough Cured. 


“In “Thad a terrible rou eee 
without 
‘. ae 





a fatal 





uave ever tried. A. J. Cmame. 

= | epee = 

cured by ws une of i 

= | see ceva: 
PREPARED 4 





IMPORTANT TO 
Educational Advertisers ! 
"Srey. wat of tte preemat 
ParErs, wre cee 8. field 
Soar ‘Sharacter, that 


ha Poy LL ni y 








* Iv ever I Ishan’t seek for mind; 
mind is too cold. I'd choose an emotional 
woman.” ‘Don't do it,” y exclaim- 


ed his bald-headed friend. e Don't do it, 
I implore you. My wife’s an emotional 
woman.” 


SomEBopy substituted a pile of corn- 
cobs for the doughnuts on a Vermont 
railway restaurant counter, and they were 
about two-thirds eaten before anybody 
discovered what had happened. 


Baldness may be avoided b Hall's 
| gta to which wena the falling out of of 


It also pts. faded or gray 
hair to its original dark color, and radicaily cures 
nearly every disease of the scalp. 

A contemporary assigns, among the 
most prominent reasons for reveri«g the 
memory of Daniel Webster, the fact that 
he wrote but one sliwort piece of poetry 
throughout his entire life. 











“MOTHER SWAN’S Worm Syrup” for fever- 
—__ “gee worms, constipation, taste- 
leas. 250 





~—eoeo—— — 


** Don’t stand on ceremony ; come in,” 
y rsl a lad to a farmer as she opened the 
hy. my goodness! Excuse 
me, Saeees am. I thought I was standing on 
the door-mat.” 


”s 
i 


rative power, that itis by tar tar the best, Cheapest, 
and surest blood-purifier kno 
Salp the rich and quiet-loving citizen : 
‘** If a man bores me and I don’t hke him 
and want him to keep away from me, I 
don’t snub him, I just lend him $5, to 
be paid the next time he calls.” 


“BOUGH ON RATS,” Clears out rats, mice,flies, 
roaches, bed- bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. L5c 

















— little too much repose about the 
mouth for it to be natural” was the re. 
mark of a husband to a West End photog- 
rapher who had taken his wife’s photo- 


graph. 


A correspondent, Mr. 8. L. Morgan, 
Walken, Mo., sa anges ** Samaritan Nervine 
cured my boy fits.” You can get a 
druggists. 


- 
A noted ‘dead-head” ing to Wad. 
panorama of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
asked to see Mr. Bunyan, saying eee 8a 
friend of mine and will pass me in free.” 

















“* Dr. Benson's Skin Cure is super 
cellent for ring-worm.” Mrs, E. L. 
Merriam, Blue Hill, Mass. 

Ir is said ninety millions of posta 
stamps are annually sold in this bang Bo 
and all of them have two be licked before 
they will do their duty. 
+o 

The germs of disease are neutralized by 
Samaritan Nervine. _Try it. $1.50. 


So far as heard from, only one Michi- 
gan man ever lighted a Roman candle to 
guide him down the cellar after potatoes. 
And he didn’t do it twice. 


SRP *s “Baalaae a 

** Dr. Benson's Celery 
mother of severe nervous 
Muller, State Hill, Pa. 


-ex- 
D. 














cured m 
he.” 





AT the seashore, as usual, one wave 
from a woman’s handkerchief will con- 
tinue to attract more attention than hun- 
dreds of waves from the ocean. 


BS me asked, om the failure of a 
** Were you not u ?’ : 
“No ; I only lost ap Be iton” oni 


A J student once defined libel as 
“something a man says and afterewands 
wishes to goodness she hac. t 
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2 Colles 

LYDI PINKHAM’S 
VEGET COMPOUND. 





Ig a Positive Cure . 
8 ese ‘omp! ~ cal neseee, 
teem care entirely the worst rs of Female Comte 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleerq 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequen® * 
Spinal Weakuess, and ts particularly adapted te he 
Change of life. 

38 will @issolve and expel tumors from the uterustg 
an early stage of development. The tendeacy tocam 
cerous humors thereis checked very speedily by ite usa, 

It fainte talency, destroysall creving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 
Is cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sieeplessness, Depression and Ind} 





gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always per ly cured by tteass. 

Jt will at all times and under a!! circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kictney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsu 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE Com 
POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenua, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor 95. Sent by mail 
tm the form of pilis, also inthe form of losenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mra Pinkham 
treely answers al! letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
tet. Address as above. Mention this Paper 

Ne family should be without LYDIA E PINKHAWS 
LIVER PILIA. Tey cure coustipation, bilicusses 
end terpidity of theliver. % cents per box. 

aa Sold by all Druggists. Gs 


18 UNFAILING 
AND INFALLIBLE 
IX CURING CURING 
Epileptic . Fit, 
VI Spasms, Falling 
Sickness, Convul- 


Bt. Vv itus Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 

potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Biood Diseases. 


























soteneny employment causes Nervous Pros- 

tonic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan 

procam Invigor- 

olga IMElRiviel) 
BUTLER’S — 

Solid Weided Ange! Iron Frames. 

W. H. BUTLER, 

Agent for 





tar To , Lawyers, Literary Men, 
tration, larities of the blood, stomach, 
ine is invaluable. 
ant that ever sustain- 
sci CONQUEROR) 
HAE & BURGLAR PROOF. 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK Co 


Menante Beebe’ Ladies and all whose 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require _—e 

AEewsnt: (THEY GREAT) 
eds cnbing spate. 

Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. ® 
ROUND CORNER, 
Extra Secure Locks, 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

vi «eo. pend for Circular, 
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THE SONG WAVE: 
A Collection © of Choice Music With, Eleméntary, Instruction, 


1-Room, Enstitute-Hall and Home Circle. 
qe is an Sitertaining It contains a brief, practical, and comprehen: 
eon! a fresh, Rswrst og m 


sive course of 
Con variety « Sad pieces, adaptigg it ‘It has ree. elear and beautiful ty; 
te cree a PS aint ay i ive in Soeaneites | 
text, it contr cpuurent t retains the cra f standard favor- 
Sid It L, Dc ih oe ty. a Caevallings harmony 4 ites of great peck old in ces new 
THE E WAVELET: AN ABRIDGEMENT OF THE SONG WAYE, ” 
pinnae the canter gortion of the , Mato. tn the in the latter, and especially 


intermediate. schools. 
Price ee of Song Wave, 4p conta. ple copy to teachers, @Q cents. Price of wake gi ig 
P: 


(May \26, 1883. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., 


PUBLISHERS/OF "THE: 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


itandard: Soheol Pex t: Books represen the most ved Teach Methods. 
a e, a and the cheapest series published. SqeEe es. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers. White’s Arithmetics. 
Harvey’s Language Course. Ray’s Mathematics. 
Eclectic Geographies. Eclectic Penmanship, 
Eclectic U. S. History, Thalheimer’s Histories 


ARTHUR COOPER, | WILLIAM BAKER, 
AGENTS. 
28 Bond Street, New York City. 








The - 


iW 


& CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
—— 





CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 


—~THE— 


Prang E:ducational Co. 


eS 





BOD KS) e 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, — 


eens 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


il 


. PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MOWROE’S Reading Charts. \°28 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. } ALY 
GREENE'S New Grammars. |.16 Bromifield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. |” BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARO'S New U. 8. History. ae Wer 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. ie a a 
ROYSE'S American Literature,” 
ROVSE'S English Literature. | 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist, 159 WabashAve. 
PARKER’ $ Arithmetical Charts. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Edncattonal Apparatus & Materials, 


Publishers of 
raare . a TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 


ED 
PRANG’S NATUBAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG'S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, 
LOR-CHA FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE, 


Manufacturers of 
Pi G’s Bato PENS, 
PRANe's COMPASSES 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and and Mat rials, 


For Catalogue and particulars address 
The Prang Educational Co., 7 Park St Boston. 


Which Teachers Mag ‘Most’ E Sart. at, this 


Teachers’ Agency, 


Introduces w colleges, schools, and famili 

jor Professors, Principals, Assistants. Tuts 
and Soumnenes for every department of i instruc 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. (4) 


on or 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTO 
American and Foreign Wesker yo ney, 
23 Union Square, New ton 


ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED — 


Gos tage — ebtatete. Comb thy 
_| nesses, » Companions, Sec 
rE "oti Songe rableai Black- retaries and Housekeepers: 


le Comedies md Cag oy Pri- 
er is "ae ee angus urenile keer: Families going abroad or to the country prom): 
Axe ly suited... No cha to. those employing 


rs, nor to t ers until supplied. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE &CO., 
- 31 East 17th St., (Union Square). ¥. ¥. 
- al 


gollect®t BY Mus. FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


LouisE 
of sasiqnel Kye ergarten Nor: 
ster aL vOly i iamno, Established 1873. 
So eae sent by mail, postage paid, onge-| 1. To ply Schools and Families with 


ag ayes utors and Governesses. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 25 Arch St., Rerten. See ere 2 ener ah Revisions. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays, Send for Catal 


& To Sell and Rent School Properties. 
‘A full line of Teachers Stationery at the lowest prices. - To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 
TET 


Banner of Victory |i 


baie shat 
a4 
schon mart rectory and Guide, 
Mapiion) wn oY, issued ia 
The eg is not too presuming, although it be- 
jengs to 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


Sunday Scholars like what is bright, inspiring, 
triumphant, and they find it here, with aon owent! 
est of sweet nmsic, and exceed good words. 
A good bddk also for the prayer or conference 
meeting. 


(35 cts.) By apbey and Mungar 


Pm xs the Convention y rome! fea Piten & & 
» call renewed attention to Are 
of quite uncommon beauty, ahd well qualified to 
ae the deleht, preceasos of Sun School 
(35 cts.) McIntosh. 


They are 
es AND LIFE. 

BEACON LIGHT. (30 cts.) Tenney & Hoffman. 
: BANNER OF VICTORY. (35. cts.) 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF “LI » has an extra edition 


DANA'S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY, |Grress” See for owe wha. we thal now 


(| 4 TEXT-BOOK 0 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. Based upon the Sygte 


OMAR AD ES AND PANTOMIMES. 
i Home Se enti 


by "OLIVER OPSRO. i-vol., i6mo, beards. Pri 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. : 
For Sehool and Home, a ease by OutvEn Qpr- 
Tic, 1 vol, mo, board ody 


Edited by Prof. J. H. EP 
ester. 1 vol.,12mo._ Price, 75 cts. 


Ss be NT SCHOOL 





ero a. 
we with great eare by 
ice, 50 


CHILDREN's ol 











THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Griffin's Natural Philosophy. 

Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lioyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Speliers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. P 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Seoience. 


CHARLES DeSiLVER & 01S, 


No, (G) 1102 Walant Ss 
robdhesor 


ITERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven’or eig) own 4 
merely coreping be. wd = much rable 
be learned piorwiey 


at tha and delighttuily i yee, ey 


Virgil, 
Juvengr Lévy, Hower’e Tia. Gos cn BR by Ste Sonne 
“Glarics Practical and. and Latin Grane 
mar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classica, 
and io all other « some. Price, $1.50. 
Sargent’s jpeakers, 
yong ogy te 


istories, h Series, eta. 
EF" Sample pages 7 Interlinears free. Send for 
terms end new catalogue of al) our publications. 


POLLOCK, 
Insti- 
Price 





Positions should send 


at  langroage in a short time.” 
nate alt your or fa pra te yey Bote = 
ESTES & LADRIAT, Publishers, 
299-305 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 











ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American and European 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


upplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and 
Fantilies with thorough ” competent Professor, 
Principals, and Teachers. Families going abroad 
or tothe country promptly suited with ae 
Tutors, = PROF.” and Governesses. (Cal 
or address LEGENDRE, (5th Year.) 

N.B, Board and Real Estate Directory city. C Scene 

— © 

and Europe. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON, DUBUQUE, I0WA, 


PARKER & MARVEL’S 
Supplementary Readers 


IN PARTS, 15 CTS. 
Complete Boek, 30 Cents. 





| on 








THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


isno experiment. It hasa firmly established 
——— extending from Maine to Califor. 
nia and from Minnesota to Texas. The testi- 
monials FROM ITS PATRONS show that the 
r’s expe ce of over twenty year 

as ‘Reacher and Superintendent enables him 
fully to comprehend the needs of schools and 


Sollee “t pn rene ren the fitness of Teachers, by consci- 
entious : resentation, honesty, and fair- 


b shang mt esac 
orse. | Contain ite bet of dealing, Bureau has won a reputation 
aud other ne aap ah ja “eae om 1C and as are that ioe its candidates the very best 


pects of success. Teachers des ing 
Any book mailed for retail price. positions should register at once. Fall vacat- 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. || SStion t * 


ming im. Send for appli- 
CHAS. H. DITSON & Co., 867 ‘ Broadway, N. Y. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. 











cation-form and list of testimonials. Call 

for Teachers by letter or telegram will tr 

ceive p’ and eareful attention. 
Address, Manager 


« PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Allentown, Pa. 


ROCK WAY ee re cey tes one 
Building, Chicago, wil: supply able 5u 
tendents, Grade Teachers oP Bcotalists 
pe in Bay central. —— aie 
e vee =: n pu 
m1 tor lady teacher 
and S eeeenen. Apply early 








A New Sunday School Song Book! 


* Thereis a land of pure delight.” 


PURE [JELIGHT 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 
CROWDED FROM GOYBR TO-COVER 


“WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


ica Seep gah bes «toh eN TEN 2 
Good Words and Good Music! 


ee Betaged on fine paper and handsom: 
Boond ¥ P 
4 4+~ =o az8 ee eattsby gel 


on rec See ia bce ee ; 
JonN CHURCH & ici © | wate pana foe 
NAS PRESAS 4. “Cinclnnati, 0. 


R724 eek. 413 aclay a § home ig easily made - Costly 


to the characters or occur- 


tant rot nal ppect el les. a5 uhnber f figu in- 
zomee o old 8 ‘ r of new res are 
I itustration subjects. The work 


has been regaged a ; ~~ ¢ a yh rw index, much more cem- 


former one, has 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN WILEY ‘& SONS, New York. 
J,.W. & Sons,’ New Descriptive Catalogue gratis. 


School Room Wall Maps 





oe upon et Mineral 
NEW EDITION OF st ey of Mineralogy. Yale ale College, wi re 
wood 
y Rew H eee, A.M, tn this k Revised Edition, thet whiet additions are con- 
NEON etapa Of shoot re about af fifty We these ty wiwo‘ure devovsd to de- 
Pts Lines of English Grammer, < tions of ‘now tastraments ‘and methods of Fe- 
i h Grau | 

Institutes of, English may. a 
— c az of gli Grammars, 

ee tree on @pplica 

ILL LAM wooD ri = ¥ 


a oxte nd ended "Ts Treatise eat 
BROWN’ $ ENGLISH GRAMMARS. upwards of 800 -cuts and, one sehered pla 
four su ering 
Copp ter ozentination, 26 anid ¢ ake others: to ceca Sa yatenl ‘minerata te 
R of a OR igh =e. 
6 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 








music, art, 
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eh Send for € ‘ireular. 


Or KOny HO. 


WILLIAM WARE & césic 
“a ') 27 wranktih Sthedt; ‘ 
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